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G. M. — Dead-Maid’s-Land. 


G. M. 
1828—1909. 


Forty years back, when much had 
place 

That since has perished out of mind, 

I heard that voice, and saw that face. 


He spoke as one afoot will wind 

A morning horn ere men awake; 

His note was trenchant, smart, but 
kind. 


He was of those whose words can 
shake 

And riddle to the very core 

The falsities that Time will break.... 


Of late, when we two met once more, 
The luminous countenance and rare 
Shone just as forty years before. 


So that, when now all tongues declare 
He is unseen by his green bill, 
I scarce believe he sits not there. 


No matter. Further and further still 

Through the world’s vaporous vitiate 
air 

His words wing on—as strong words 


will. 
Thomas Hardy. 


The Times. 


DEAD-MAID’S-LAND. 


And have you seen that mystic clime. 
With poppies pale bestrewn, 

Where lavender and musk and thyme 
Breathe soft below the moon? 


For always it is moonlight there,— 
No gaudy blooms expand 
In the white ray, on the sweet air 
That blows through Dead-Maid’s- 
Land,— 


But blossoms blanched, or faintly blue. 
Or those, you may have seen 
Where an unfinished blush peeps 
through 
The gentle veil of green: 


And gold that scarce attains to gold, 
And purple half-forgot, 

Like vivid visions, midnight-told, 
By day remembered not! 


These are the playthings, these the 
toys, 
That fill each leisured hand,— 
These innocencies are the joys 
That people Dead-Maid's-Land. 


Dear buds that know no suuny heat, 
Chary of scent and hue, 

The virgin-ghosts with whom you meet, 
Are surely one with you! 


There sit the slender spirits, along 
Green lawns and winding ways, 

Or wander slowly with a song 
Tnto the moonlit haze; 


Some, careless maids with no regret, 
Frolic and laugh and sing: 

And other some, newcomers yet, 
For earth still hungering, 


Lay their smooth heads on mother- 
knees, 
And sob away their care: 
And some beneath the solemn trees 
Kneel in a trance of pray’'r. 


And unto some, delight has birth,— 
With hand cool-clasped in hand, 

Phantoms of lovers left on earth 
Are haunting Dead-Maid’s-Land. 


And some—these happiest—sway and 
croon, 
And fold upon their breast, 
With little tender slumber-tune, 
A baby dream to rest. 


Strange melodies the breezes waft, 
When daylight sounds are still, 
Low notes, as though some girl had 

laughed, 
Flicker, and float, and thrill; 


West of the moon, east of the sun, 
The lily-portals stand, 
Through which that web, of music 
spun, 
Drifts out from Dead-Maid’s-Land. 
May Byron. 
The Spectator. 
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British and American Ambassadors. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN AMBASSADORS. 


Of all diplomatic posts I have often 
thought the pleasantest In most ways 
and the most exacting in some is that 
of American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James. Whoever holds it gets 
infinitely nearer to the realities of Eng- 
lish life than the representative of any 
other country. He is treated from the 
first as a national guest whom it is a 
delight to honor, rather than as an offi- 
cial emissary. The Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Plymouth or Southampton 
board his vessel in the bay, and, even 
before he lands, convince him that the 
British people have no intention of sur- 
rendering him to the Court, Whitehall, 
and the West End. Nothing, indeed, 
could well be more significant or of 
better omen than the semi-official, semi- 
popular greetings that are extended to 
each new American Ambassador on his 
arrival. They are local in form but 
national in the feeling behind them. 
They have become, in fact, a custom of 
British public life, and a custom of 
which the full meaning is to be found 
in its singularity. So far as I know, 
nothing like it exists anywhere else. 
No Ambassador to this or any other 
nation is similarly honored. For the 
representative of a foreign Power to 
be féted on his recall in the capital of 
the State to which he is accredited is 
common enough. But for the repre- 
sentative of a foreign Power to be 
hailed with welcoming words at the 
moment of his arrival, before he has 
‘even presented his credentials, before 
he has given any token either of his 
personality or of his diplomatic policy, 
this is an experience which, alone 
among the diplomats of the world, is 
enjoyed by the American Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. It is in- 
tended, I need hardly say, to be pre- 
cisely what it is—a unique compliment, 
a distinguishing recognition on our 


part that Great Britain and the United 
States stand to one another in a spe- 
cial relationship such as unites no 
other nations on this earth, and that 
between them some departure from the 
merely official attitude is of all things 
the most natural. It would be against 
the grain of national instinct if no dis- 
tinction were to be made between the 
American and other Ambassadors. 
Popular opinion separates him at once 
from his colleagues of the diplomatic 
corps. He is the only one who 
reaches the mass of the people. The 
ordinary Londoner, who could no more 
tell you the name of the Italian or Ger- 
man Ambassador than a New Yorker 
could tell you the name of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Kansas, would not 
only answer correctly if you asked him 
the name of the American Ambassador, 
but would probably rattle off Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid’s predecessors as far 
back as James Russell Lowell. He is 
the only one in whom the people as a 
whole have any interest. From the 
day of his arrival he becomes an inti- 
mate part of English society, and a 
still more intimate part of the world 
of English art and letters and pub- 
lic—by which, of course, I do not 
mean .political—life. Other Am- 
bassadors may be as lavishly en- 
tertained, may be able to show as full 
an engagement list, may dispense in 
return an equally brilliant hospitality. 
But the quality of the welcome ex- 
tended to them differs altogether from 
that which greets their American con- 
frére. He alone gets behind the scenes, 
is shown the best of whatever Eng- 
land has to offer, and becomes at once 
a public character. Of him alone is it 
expected that he will be less of an offi- 
cial and more of a2 man. One hears, 
perhaps, once in a lifetime of the Rus- 
sian or German Ambassador being 
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asked to lecture before an educational 
or philosophical society, or invited te a 
literary dinner. However great their 
command of English, they still stand 
outside all but a fraction of the na- 
tional life. The public knows nothing 
about them, and does not care to know 
anything. They are what the Ameri- 
can Ambassador never is—they are for- 
eigners, and treated as such. A para- 
graph in the Court Circular is enough 
to announce their advent or recall, 
while their American colleague, on his 
arrival as well as his departure, re- 
ceives a full-blown editorial salute 
from the entire London Press. The 
one is merely an incident of officialdom; 
the other is a national event. 

This is, I think, essentially as it 
should be. But at the sume time it is 
a state of affairs that raises some pe- 
culiar perplexities and embarrassments. 
English hospitality successfully, as a 
rule, escapes the charge of exuberance. 
We are, indeed, rather famous for tak- 
ing our guests’ enjoyment for granted, 
for leaving them cordially alone to 
amuse themselves in their own way, 
and for not persecuting them with fussy 
attentions. But with the American 
Ambassador we throw our traditions 
overboard. We become almost as anx- 
ious and demonstrative as the French, 
or as his own countrymen. Mr. W. D. 
Howells in a deathless adjective once 
dubbed and damned American hospital- 
ity as “inexorable.” I am not sure 
that there is not something little short 
of inexorable in our treatment of 
American Ambassadors, and that we 
are not at times positively brutal in 
our kindness. We do not, of course, 
mean to be, but that does not alter the 
fact that we are. Indeed, it rather ag- 
gravates it. Our inhumanity is all the 
more pitiless for being unconscious, 
and the chances of reformation all the 
more remote becatise we are blandly 
unaware that reformation is needed. If 
we could conceive The Hague tribunal 
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adjudicating so nice a point of inter- 
national manners, I am afraid the de- 
cision would be that, in the case of the 
American Ambassador, we commit the 
worst crime against hospitality by be- 
ing too hospitable, that we ask too 
much of our guest, and drive him too 
hard, and that there is something peril- 
ously adamantine in the attentions we 
shower upon him. We never really 
give the poor man a moment's rest. 
Throughout his stay among us we pre- 


‘ sume inordinately on his acquaintance 


with English. There must, indeed, be 
times when we force him to wish he 
spoke Basque and Basque only, and 
did not the faith and morals hold that 
Milton held. So might he live among 
us and possess his soul in quietude—a 
diplomatist and not a public institu- 
tion. But as it is, no sooner has he 
reached London than the bombardment 
begins. I must admit at once that it 
is most vigorously replied to. England 
and the American Ambassador set to 
forthwith to see which can entertain 
the other the best. Mr. Lowell used 
to complain that England spoiled the 
American Ambassador. I rather think 
that the American Ambassador is more 
apt to spoil us. Take, for instance, the 
case of Mr. Choate. Mr. Choate came 
to us in 1899, after a brilliant and in- 
defatigable career at the American Bar 
and in American public life. He might 
well have thought himself entitled to a 
rest; we, on our part, ought to have 
seen that he got it. But there is no 
rest for an American Ambassador in 
London. He only begins to know what 
work is when he becomes an English 
public character, and he becomes that 
just as soon as his credentials are pre- 
sented. It is true that not all the 
depredations upon his leisure are com- 
mitted by Englishmen; his own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen have some- 
thing to answer for. They take pos- 
session of his house on every July the 
Fourth, and squeeze his hand to a pulp 
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without breaking down his smile; and 
they demand his presence and his 
speech at the yearly banquets on Inde- 
pendence Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Washington’s Birthday. Some fifteen 
or twenty times did Mr. Choate face 
these gatherings without once repeat- 
ing himself. It was the penalty of his 
position, and no slight one; but it could 
scarcely stand a moment's comparison 
with all that was inflicted upon him 
by English insistence. Mr. Choate 
was the principal guest, and easily the 
principal speaker, at a dinner given by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
within a fortnight of landing. In the 
six years that he spent among us he 
distributed the prizes at half a dozen 
schools, colleges, and institutions; he 
composed and delivered addresses on 
Franklin, on Lincoln, on the United 
States Supreme Court, on American 
Education, on Alexander Hamilton, 
and on Emerson; he proposed the 
health of the Royal Society; he spoke 
on their favorite authors to the Sir 
Walter Scott Club, the Dante Society, 
and the Boz Club; he presided over a 
lecture by Mr. Birrell; he unveiled por- 
traits and memorial windows, and 
opened libraries; he spoke three or four 
times at the Guildhall banquet; he pub- 
licly interested himself in many philan- 
thropies; and he was the speaker of the 
evening at dinners of remorseless fre- 
quency and racking variety. Alto- 
gether during the term of his Ambassa- 
dorship he must have addressed Eng- 
lish or mainly English audiences nearly 
a hundred times. That, it must be 
owned, was asking a good deal. One 
would say it was really asking too 
much were it not that we never seemed 
to touch the limit either of Mr. Choate’s 
versatility or of his good nature. He 
went everywhere and met everyone; he 
let himself freely to the infinitely va- 
ried demands of English hospitality; he 
became, in a word, an Ambassador to 
the people as well as to the Court. Not 
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that Mr. Choate had not his diplomatic 
successes; he helped to wipe out two 
most contentious issues that in other 
times and other hands might have led 
to something more than a passing dis- 
agreement. But the outstanding merit 
of his Ambassadorship was its su- 
preme range of sociability. Mr. Choate 
got to know all classes and almost all 
corners of this country. He spent 
himself ungrudgingly in forwarding 
many public movements and in the 
task, which he ranked among the first 
of his official duties, of doing all he 
could to interpret America to England. 
Hence his lavish appearances as a lec- 
turer on American institutions and 
American statesmen, with crisp, popu- 
lar, comprehensive discourses. There 
was no occasion of the slightest Anglo- 
American interest that could not en- 
list his patronage and voice, and the 
genial freshness, point and aptness of 
his speeches always made them the 
feature of the evening. I cannot recall 
a single instance where he failed to 
hold and delight his audience. He 
had the oratorical presence and the 
oratorical attributes—a fine, massive, 
lawyer-like head set imposingly on a 
stalwart frame; a voice of astonishing 
clarity and carrying-power; gestures 
that were eloquence in themselves; a 
wit as sly as Lord Rosebery’'s, and as 
scathing as was Lord Salisbury’s; and 
a mind as compact, lucid, and orderly 
as anyone could wish to come across. 
He belonged to the colloquial school of 
oratory. He gave one the easy out- 
pourings of a well-stocked mind and a 
large and genial nature, never flat or 
stale, but quick with the play of hu- 
morous fancy. He never spoke with- 
out saying something, and he never 
made the fatal mistake of soft-soaping 
England and English ways of doing 
things. As he travels “down-town” to 
his office in Wall Street, or surveys 
from its windows the sparkling move 
ment of the Bay, or relaxes in the 
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leisure and security of his Massachu- 
setts home, Mr. Choate need have no 
fear that the people to whom he so 
greatly endeared himself have ceased 
to remember him. 

But if his way of meeting the de- 
mands of his office was uniquely his 
own, the demands themselves remain 
a fixed quantity, and seem to be as in- 
evitable an appendage to the Ambas- 
sadorship as the rather dingy offices in 
Victoria Street. The life that Mr. 
Choate led was more or less the life 
that Mr. Bayard, Mr. Hay, and Mr. 
Lowell led before him, and that Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid has been living for the 
past four years with equal distinction 
and success. The blame for it must 
be shared between England and Amer- 
ica. We calmly take it for granted 
that the representative of the United 
States, whoever he may be, will be a 
first-class after-dinner speaker, famil- 
iar with the whole of American history 
and the whole of English literature, om- 
niscient and omnipresent, and able 
and willing at any moment to read 
a paper, deliver an address and 
unveil a monument. We turn him 
into a sort of lecturer to the nation. 
We launch him on a full tide of oratory 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, 
thrusting upon him, as he sweeps along, 
the presidency of innumerable societies. 
We scout the idea that protocols and 
despatches and all the banalities of in- 
ternational negotiations can have any 
claim upon him. Knowing him to be 
an American, and therefore interested 
in education, we play upon his weak- 
ness and shamelessly take toll of his 
democratic sympathies. Things in- 
deed have come to such a pass that an 
American Ambassador who was con- 
tent to be merely an Ambassador, wha 
could not or would not speak, who 
loathed public occasions and shunned a 
platform, and who screened himself 
behind the ramparts of officialdom, 
would be reckoned not only a freak 
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of nature but a disappointment and a 
failure. It is partly, as I have hinted, 
America’s own fault. She should not 
send us such charming, cultivated, 
good-natured men, every one of them 
triply armed with the capacity to dis- 
charge our exactions in full. Adams, 
Phelps, Lowell, Bayard, Hay, Choate, 
and Whitelaw Reid—what other Em- 
bassy in the world can show so bril- 
liant a line of occupants? Every one 
of them was distinguished as a lawyer, 
citizen, or litterateur before he became 
eminent as a diplomatist. Every one 
of them had interests and affiliations 
that stretched far beyond the humdrum 
official routine. Every one of them 
warmed both hands at the cheerful fire 
of English existence with a palpable 
relish. Every one of them was a great 
social success, and a success not less 
pronounced in his purely business and 
bargaining hours. Every one of them 
touched life at a hundred more points 
than the average professional diplo- 
matist. Indeed, if a tongue-tied, un- 
sociable, narrow-gauged, inflexibly offi- 
cial Ambassador from the United 
States has become unthinkable to us, 
he is not less incredible to the Amer- 
icans themselves. Our importunity 
finds its soundest defence in their re- 
sponsiveness. America insists on 
sending us her best, and we return the 
compliment by laying out the gift to 
the most ample advantage. It is not 
easy to decide to which side the bal- 
ance of- inconsiderateness inclines. 
While we are bewailing Mr. Choate’s 
departure, there comes to us Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, a known and tried 
friend of this country, and a publicist 
who kas left a decisive mark on the 
history of his own. MHis_ kindli- 
ness, his hospitality, his great gifts 
of adaptability and _ ingratiation, 
his easy eloquence, and the many- 
sidedness of his interests make 
him at once, and apart altogether from 
his official position, a prime favorite. 
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What are we to do? Are we to lend 
our ears to those budge doctors of the 
Stoic fur and praise the lean and sal- 
low abstinence? Certainly not. In- 
stinctively and unanimously we fall to 
on Mr. Reid; and when England is in- 
vited to feel a blush of national con- 
trition at the thought of all the 
speeches she has extorted from him in 
the last four years, all the functions at 
which his presence has been insisted 
on, all the addresses he has been made 
to deliver, all the societies of which the 
presidency has been forced upon him, 
all the monuments he has been unable 
to get out of unveiling, she may fairly 
reply that the responsibility is as much 
America’s and Mr. Reid’s as her own. 
The time, however, seems to be com- 
ing when Mr. Reid will ask permission 
to retire. The question of his succes- 
sor has, indeed, already been canvassed 
in the American Press, and must, I 
should imagine, be causing Mr. Taft no 
little perplexity. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, to whom the post was of- 
fered a month or two ago, and on 
whose acceptance of it‘all Englishmen 
who know him were prepared to con- 
gratulate themselves, has apparently 
felt impelled to decline it; and I have 
seen no other name mentioned that im- 
pressed one as even a probable selec- 
tion. The office is a peculiar one in 
many other ways besides those on 
which I have already touched. The 
United States possesses some offices in 
Victoria Street that call themselves an 
Embassy, but it has no Ambassador's 
residence. It acts with republican se- 
verity on the theory that all work and 
no sleep, let alone play, makes a good 
Ambassador. It provides him accord- 
ingly with a desk-chair, pens and pa- 
per, and the paraphernalia of his offi- 
cial business, but takes no account of 
his human longing for a bed, or a roof 
over his head, or anything that might 
serve him as a temporary home. These 
are luxuries he is expected to furnish 
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out of his salary, and the fixed and in- 
clusive salary of all American Ambas- 
sadors is £3,500 a year. Out of this 
they have to pay their own house-rent 
as well as all private living expenses. 
This was never a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement, even in the days of the 
modest scholar-diplomat, of men like 
Bancroft, Lowell, Motley, and Wash- 
ington Irving, men, that is to say, of 
comparatively moderate means, who 
were appointed and welcomed on the 
strength of their literary laurels, and 
from whom nothing in the way of a 
grand establishment was expected. 
But standards have altered considera- 
bly of late years—partly because all 
the American Legations in the chief 
eapitals have themselves been pro- 
moted to Embassies; and the conse- 
quence is that only very wealthy men, 
who are prepared to pay from £10,000 
to £30,000 a year out of their private 
purse, can afford to accept a first-class 
Embassy, and to keep up the state that 
the diplomacy of to-day insists upon. 
In one capital you will find an Ameri- 
can Ambassador living in a palace, the 
rent of which exceeds his official sal- 
ary; and in another you will find him 
worse housed than the average repre- 
sentative of a Balkan State. One 
must remember that in the American 
diplomatic service there is little se- 
curity of tenure, no regular and recog- 
nized system of promotion, and no pen- 
sions; and that all appointments are 
made by the President from men of 
his own party, and are liable to termi- 
nate at a moment's notice when the 
other side comes in. Diplomacy, in 
fact, in American eyes is rather a dl- 
version than a career, and many of the 
highest posts in the service are given 
to men who have had no official train- 
ing, but who like to round off a success- 
ful political, professional, or business 
career by a new and pleasant experi- 
ence. This, again, helps to limit the 
Ambassadorships at the great capitals 
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to men of wealth. Moreover, my im- 
pression of the majority of Americans 
in Europe is that it gratifies them to 
see their Ambassadors resplendently 
housed and maintaining a generous so- 
cial state. They do not want their 
representative in London to live in 
West Kensington or in the French or 
German equivalents of West Kensing- 
ton, but on the Park Lane or the Carl- 
ton House Terrace of the city to which 
he is accredited. It gives them, so far 
as I can judge, a real pleasure to feel 
that the American Ambassador is more 
than holding his own in the social 
game, and that on all occasions of pub- 
lic or semi-public display, and in all the 
outward embellishments of life, he 
plays an elegant and conspicuous, and 
even a brilliant, part. If the Ameri- 
cans in Berlin, for instance, had been 
polled a year ago I do not doubt they 
would have voted to make Mr. Charle- 
magne Tower Ambassador for life; and 
they were probably just as disap- 
pointed as the Kaiser himself when 
Mr. Tower's successor turned out to be 
a gentleman whose tastes were those 
of a student and a scholar, and whose 
resources made it impossible for him 
to follow in Mr. Tower's footsteps with 
the same assurance and éclat. In re- 
gard to the London Embassy, the case 
is even more embarrassing. The last 
three American Ambassadors have all 
been men of very large private means, 
which they have spent ungrudgingly 
in their country’s service. They have 
accustomed both Englishmen and 
Americans to a certain style and scale 
of doing things; and the transition from 
a millionaire to a man of moderate 
means, whether wholesome or not, 
would undoubtedly entail a certain 
amount of social and political inconven- 
ience and unfairness. But that is not 
the limit of Mr. Taft’s embarrassments. 
There are plenty of men in America 
who are millionaires, but who have not 
the social, literary, and intellectual 
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qualifications that we have come to ex- 
pect as a matter of course from the 
American Ambassador; and there are 
plenty of men who are amply endowed 
with these latter qualifications but 
who are vexed by the external want 
of pence. To hit upon the individual 
who combines both sets of requisites 
is no easy matter. That Mr. Taft, 
however, will succeed in discovering 
him I make no doubt. We always 
think that no American Ambassador 
can be so good as the one who is just 
leaving us, and we are always proved 
to be delightfully wrong; and the 
Americans themselves are justly jeal- 
ous of the fame of their London Em- 
bassy, and have no intention of lower- 
ing its unexampled prestige. 

I have long held that the kind of 
man who should represent Great Bri- 
tain in the United States is the kind of 
man who for the past two generations 
has represented the United States in 
Great Britain. Times have changed 
since Sir Stratford Canning described 
the Washington Embassy as _ very 
pleasant socially, but not requiring any 
great talents politically. During the 
past ten or twelve years the office of 
British representative at Washington 
has been in many ways one of the most 
exacting in the service. I know, in- 
deed, of no post which makes so insist- 
ent a demand on the level-headedness 
and adaptability of its occupants. [ 
say occupants, because in Washington 
less than in any other capital can the 
British Ambassador’s wife be disso- 
ciated from her husband's failure or 
success. The prestige of the British 
Embassy will often depend more on her 
social flexibility than on her husband's 
merits as a diplomatist. Very few 
Englishwomen, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, are happy or popular in the 
United States, or know how to take 
Americans, or can help being jarred, 
and, what is more. showing that they 
are jarred, by the thousand and one 
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little differences between English and 
American social standards and ways of 
doing things. The wife of the British 
Ambassador has to accommodate her- 
self to a social environment that is all 
the more difficult to gauge because of 
its similarity in general outline and its 
dissimilarity in detail to what she is 
used to at home or in the capitals of Eu- 
rope. It asks a very high degree of tact 
and self-control sometimes to accept 
persons and things as they come with- 
out comment or surprise, and to recog- 
nize that what would be counted easy- 
goingness or curiosity in London may 
in Washington be merely a novel token 
of friendliness and interest. A British 
Ambassador’s wife in the American 
capital has always to bear in mind that 
in matters of social usage the English 
and Americans, while aiming at the 
same mark and meaning essentially 
the same thing, often behave and 
express themselves in opposite senses. 
Not every British Ambassador at 
Washington has had a wife who 
possessed these qualities of perception; 
and more than one hostess at the Em- 
bassy on Connecticut Avenue has 
passed her time, like Lady Barberina 
in Mr. Henry James's incomparable 
tale, in a state of hopeless alienation 
from, and misunderstanding of, her 
new surroundngs. When this is the 
case the result is retroactively disas- 
trous because Washington resembles 
nothing so much as a whispering-gal- 
lery, its society is small, exceedingly 
intimate, and enjoys a highly special- 
ized code of etiquette that is all its 
own, and a mistake, especially a mis- 
take on the part of the British Ambas- 
sador’s wife, becomes public property 
at once. I count it emphatically not 
the least of Mr. Bryce’s qualifications 
for his post, and not the least among 
the causes of his unequalled success in 
it. that a mastery of all these social 
nuances and minutie is with Mrs. 
Bryce a matter of instinct. To a 
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bright and keen intelligence and a fund 
of real humor she unites a thorough 
knowledge of American life and of the 
American people, a disposition that has 
inherited more than a touch of Ameri- 
can vivacity, and a sure command of 
all the arts of social success. 

But if the conditions thus impose on 
the wife of the British Ambassador an 
unusual degree of diplomatic wariness, 
the Ambassador himself has to be 
doubly on his guard. fFor one thing, 
he finds the duties of his office carried 
on in a glare of publicity that in Eu- 
rope is not only unknown but unimagi- 
nable. For another, there is always a 
party in the United States anxious to 
score a point against Great Britain, and 
there are always votes to be won— 
though not many, happily, in these 
days—by an anti-British campaign. 
Our Ambassador, therefore, has to 
practise in the sphere of politics the 
same tactfulness and discrimination de- 
manded from his wife in the sphere of 
society. He must be ever ready to 
make allowances; he must constantly 
remember that America is the excep- 
tion; he must know what to discount. 
This is a kind of knowledge—like the 
not less essential knowledge of all the 
intricacies of the American system of 
government—that can hardly ever be 
gained by instinct or picked up by a 
few months’ study. It is the sort of 
knowledge that only a man with a pro 
longed and intimate acquaintance with 
the United States is likely to possess, 
and that the official type of British 
diplomatist, pitchforked into Washing- 
ton from one of the capitals of Europe, 
is not only most certain to lack but to 
be unable to acquire. But what, above 
all, is necessary is that the British Am- 
bassador should have the instinct for 
taking the Americans in the right way. 
If he has that he has the one thing 
needful. If. on the other hand, he 
confirms the average American's worst 
suspicions of British angularity and re- 
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serve, if he seems stiff and self-con- 
tained and unable to let himself go, if 
he has not a natural sympathy with 
the American people and with the spirit 
of their social life, his abilities are as 
good as wasted. But a man who can 
take the Americans as Lord Grey is 
taking the Canadians may be very sure 
that the term of his Ambassadorship at 
Washington will pass pleasantly for 
himself and profitably for his country. 
It is because I have believed men of 
this stamp and flexiblity to be more 
easily come by outside the official serv- 
ice than in it—Lord Dufferins do not 
grow on every diplomatic tree—and be- 
cause I have felt that the British Am- 
bassador in Washington should stand 
out among his colleagues, should be dis- 
tinguished by attainments other than 
diplomatic, should be qualified to min- 
gle in American public life, and should 
be a man whom Americans would 
honor without reference to his official 
position, that I have long argued in 
favor of filling the Washington Em- 
bassy from outside the ranks of the 
professional service. 

The experiment has been twice tried 
and has twice succeeded. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote went to Washington with- 
out any previous training in diplomacy, 
and by the sheer frankness, honesty, 
and manliness of his bearing wore 
down that all too flattering suspicious- 
ness of British diplomacy that fifteen 
years ago was an American obsession. 
Mr. Bryce in the last two and a half 
years has done even better. Indeed, 
Mr. Bryce appeals to my judgment as 
the perfection of the type of man who 
should always represent us in Wash- 
ington. The appointment, as every 
one who knew both Mr. Bryce and 
America foretold, has proved an ideal 
one. He sailed for New York, of 
course, With many advantages in his 
favor that none of his successors is 
ever likely to possess. He was not 


only known to Americans but more 
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intimately known and more highly 
thought of than any other Briton. For 
twenty years at least no one on this 
side of the Atlantic has had one-half of 
Mr. Bryce’s influence on American 
opinion. I well remember how, when 
I was endeavoring to hold up the Brit- 
ish end of the Boer War at public 
meetings in America, nothing handi- 
capped me so much as the fact that Mr. 
Bryee had pronounced on the other 
side. For the great majority of the 
Americans the rights and wrongs of 
that struggle were settled when Mr. 
Bryce’s views were known. Ever 
since the appearance of his “American 
Commonwealth” all thinking America 
has felt itself the debtor to Mr. Bryce. 
Many things have changed in the 
United States since its publication, but 
Mr. Bryce’s volumes still retain their 
easy pre-eminence. You will find 
them used to-day as the text-book on 
the American system of government in 
every high school, college, and uni- 
versity in the country. Mr. Bryce not 
only interpreted America to the Ameri- 
cans but discovered more than one 
feature in the American fabric of 
which the Americans themselves were 
ignorant. It has been his happy for- 
tune to be the founder of a whole 
school of American political inquiry, 
and all its professors look to him as 
their master. And besides this, his 
learning, his historical and biographical 
writings, his uniform friendliness to 
America, his unrivalled knowledge of 
the country and its ways, his broad 
democratic instincts, his freedom from 
pedantry and “side,” and his tremen- 
dous and infectious vitality, assured 
him a unique welcome when he arrived 
in Washington, not as a private stu- 
dent and traveller but as his country’s 
representative. 

I cannot better summarize Mr. 
Bryce’s achievements as Ambassador 
than by saying he has adapted to 
American conditions the example set by 
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Mr. Lowell, Mr. Hay, Mr. Choate, and 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid in England. The 
past two and a half years have been a 
continuous record of political and so- 
cia] successes. Mr. Bryce has nego- 
tiated and carried through some six or 
seven important treaties. He has 
practically wiped the slate clean of 
every contentious issue. More than 
that, he has won the confidence of Can- 
ada and Newfoundland. He is the 
first British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton who has visited Ottawa during his 
term of office. He is the first who has 
secured for Canada a recognized status 
in the conduct of Anglo-American di- 
plomacy. He is the first, in short, 
who has done something tangible to- 
wards disabusing the Canadian mind 
of the notion that the British Embassy 
in Washington exists to cultivate Amer- 
ican goodwill at the expense of Cana- 
dian interests. But, above and be- 
yond all this, Mr. Bryce has broken all 
precedents by declining to confine him- 
self to the Embassy on Connecticut 
The Fortnightly Review. 


Avenue and his official summer resi- 
dence in Massachusetts. He has made 
a point of seeing something of the coun- 
try and its people. He has established 
himself as an intimate part of the 
world of American letters and of the 
yet larger world of public endeavor. 
He has delivered addresses at meet- 
ings, congresses, and universities. He 
has attended political conventions; he 
has received honorary degrees. He 
has openly shown his passionate inter- 
est in all that touches on American life. 
For the first time the British Ambassa- 
dor in Washington occupies a position 
analogous to that of the American Am- 
bassador in London. He is at last a 
distinctive figure; he has ceased to be 
a mere name to the masses; he is 
marked out from his colleagues in the 
diplomatic corps in ways and to a de- 
gree that represent and correspond with 
the special relationship that exists be- 
tween the two main branches of the 
English-speaking peoples. 
Sydney Brooks. 
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“Some of these little things are very 
nice,” said a lady at the private view 
of the Royal Academy, making her 
way up to Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s pic- 
ture, a centre of attraction in its usual 
position in Gallery III. The conde- 
scension of the remark applied (perhaps 
not consciously) to the work of one of 
the most learned and accomplished 
painters of the day was amusing 
enough; but it suggested some reflec- 
tions as to size in relation to subject 
in a picture; perhaps also it might 
stand for a kind of characterization of 
the Academy as contrasted with the 
Salon, where everything is on so great 
a scale that the collection at Burlington 
House impresses one, by comparison, 
as an exhibition of cabinet pictures. A 





practical measure of the difference of 
scale is furnished by the appearance at 
the Salon of Mr. Ralph Peacock’s fine 
painting of mountain scenery at last 
year’s Academy, where it looked em- 
phatically a “Gallery picture,” but 
looks much smaller and, it must be ad- 
mitted, less powerful at the Salon than 
it did at the Academy. Mr. Edgar 
Bundy’s rather crude piece of tragedy, 
The Sands of Life, which made some- 
what of a sensation at the Academy, 
and occupied the centre of a wall, 
might easily be overlooked at the Sa- 
lon. The excuse (or the necessity) for 
these spacious galleries lies in the en- 
couragement given in France to public 
art—to decorative paintings on a great 
scale for the embellishment of museums 
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and town halls; such paintings as 
hardly exist in England, and for 
which the Academy rooms could not af- 
ford space, but which form no incon- 
siderable proportion of the contents of 
the annual Salon. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that French artists 
are somewhat demoralized, by the 
knowledge of the great space at their 
disposal at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
into painting a good many pictures on 
a larger scale than their subjects will 
justify. 

For there is a certain fitness of rela- 
tion between subject and scale in a pic- 
ture. It is a mistake to paint life- 
size a mere domestic incident of no 
great significance, and in which much 
of the canvas is occupied by the repre- 
sentation of objects of subordinate in- 
terest. There are two very clever pic- 
tures prominent in the present Acad- 
emy, Mr. G. Harcourt’s The Tracing, 
aud Mr. Campbell Taylor’s Bedtime, 
which certainly do not justify their 
scale, unless it is replied that they are 
practically and in intention portrait 
groups, which would put them in an- 
other category. Otherwise they are 
genre, and all that is in them might 
very well have been painted half the 
size at most. Mr. Harcourt’s picture, 
with the lady standing against the light 
of the window, and turning her head to 
look down at her children, is a very 
good one: there is an ease and grace of 
line about the principal figure, and the 
children are charming; but these quali- 
ties might have been equally well pre- 
sented on a smaller expanse of canvas. 
To adapt Ben Jonson a little— 


In small proportions we just beauties 
see, 

And in small frames pictures may per- 
fect be. 


And it is not only a question of the 
significance of the subject, but of the 
value of the objects painted and the 
degree in which they are worth elabo- 
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ration. Sir L. Alma-Tadema prefers 
to paint on a small scale, but his “lit- 
tle” picture of this year, the interior 
of a Roman bath, would very well 
have borne to be painted on a larger 
scale. There are two nude figures (or 
as much of them as is seen above the 
water) in the foreground, and other 
figures in the beautiful classic costume, 
and details of Roman architecture; all 
these are better worth painting on a 
large scale than modern dresses and 
carpets and furniture. 

There is no great picture in this 
year’s Academy. no _ predominating 
work which is admittedly the picture 
of the year. This is so far a loss; but. 
taken as a whole, it is an interesting 
exhibition, above the average—at least 
as far as the pictures are concerned. 
There is some interest in the fact that 
one or two artists have broken new 
ground. Mr. David Murray surprises 
us by a sea—and a very good one, 
broad and free in style and excellent 
in drawing—a “seascape” much to be 
preferred to his rather ragged and un- 
composed landscapes. Mr. Colton, 
hitherto known as a fine sculptor of the 
human figure, exhibits a powerful life- 
size study of a tiger. There is one 
decorative mural painting by Mr. Sar- 
gent; a semicircular lunette rerpesenting 
Israel and the Law, surrounded by a 
Hebrew inscription which presumably 
gives the key to the subject, and might 
as well have been translated in the 
Catalogue for the benefit of the Gentile 
visitor. It is painted in a heated pinky 
tone which is not agreeable in its pres- 
ent position, but we do not know for 
what conditions of lighting and sur- 
roundings it may have been intended. 
In a decorative sense it is defective, in 
that the composition of the group does 
not properly fill the semicircular space, 
and shows an irregular lumpy outline 
leaving shapeless intervals between it 
and the border line, with an effect ua- 
gracious to the eye. 
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On the whole perhaps the portraits 
have the best of it, if we except the 
class of perfunctory official portraits of 
chairmen of boards and institutions, or 
gentlemen whose chief title to a por- 
trait is the ability to pay for it; produc- 
tions which might surely be allowed 
to find their way to their ultimate desti- 
nation without being passed through an 
Academy exhibition where no one 
wants them. Mr. Shannon's large 
group portrait of three sisters is a no- 
ble work both in color and composition; 
in this class of painting he is beginning 
to run Mr. Sargent hard; and his por- 
trait of Mr. Leyland Prinsep is a re- 
markable example of the combination 
of realistic portraiture with artistic ef- 
fect in color and composition. But 
the portrait of the year, though it has 
less of pictorial charm, is Mr. Sargent’s 
of the Earl of Wemyss. Mr. Shannon's 
portraits are essentially pictures; so 
have Mr. Sargent’s been in many cases. 
His Lord Wemyss is simply a portrait, 
with no attempt at pictorial effect, but 
it presents that kind of summary of 
character which we used to see in Mil- 
lais’ pertraits of public men, and which 
perhaps is a higher intellectual quality 
in portrait-painting than the achieve- 
ment of pictorial effect. Among other 
portraits Mr. Melton Fisher's group of 
three girls is a charmingly composed 
picture, but two out of the three heads 
are not made out with sufficient deci- 
sion for portraiture. Mr. Bacon has 
had a good idea in painting the por- 
traits of three ladies in a box, under 
the title At the Play; but the faces 
hardly realize what the situation de- 
mands—the expression of strong but 
varied interest in the play; more might 
certainly have been made of the situa- 
tion. In a group of three children 
seated on the floor, painted under the 
title Us, Mr. Keith Henderson has made 
a notable success; nothing more charm- 
ing and lifelike in the way of child 
character and expression has been seen 
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at the Academy for some time. Three 
other portraits challenge attention 
from their manner of execution. In 
Signor Mancini’s portrait of a little 
girl the face may obtain an added deli- 
eacy by contrast with a treatment 
which makes all the rest of the picture 
look as if the canvas had been injured 
in some way, but it is an affectation. 
Mrs, Swynnerton’s portrait of a lady 
is a tour de force of strong and brilliant 
color carried off by a surface texture 
which removes all effect of hardness; 
but the defiant color and equally defi- 
ant exposure of the bust combine to 
make it, as a portrait of a lady painted 
by a lady, what one might call unlady- 
like. It is impossible to overlook it, 
but it is not an agreeable picture, and 
it is a relief to turn from it to Mr. 
Sims’s beautiful and spirituel portrait 
in Gallery VIII. of a lady walking 
quickly through the picture, her figure 
relieved against that fleecy lightly 
touched evanescent sky which this art- 
ist has learned the secret of; a beauti- 
ful and original style of portrait, and 
Mr. Sims’s best work of the year: his 
more ideal subject, in illustration of 
Herrick’s To Julia, suffers (oddly 
enough) exactly from the want of that 
lightness of hand; the “shooting stars” 
and the “elves” are too materialized. 
Apart from portraits there are not 
many figure pictures which appeal 
very strongly either to the imagination 
or to the sense of pictorial composition, 
the two strongest appeals that repre- 
sentations of the human figure in paint- 
ing can make to us. Mere execytion 
is something, no doubt; but that, after 
all, is a superior sleight of hand (a very 
superior one, we will admit) rather 
than art in the intellectual meaning of 
the word. In regard to imaginative 
subjects, the worst of it is that paint- 
ers will paint them (in England more 
especially) without bringing any imagi- 
nation to bear on them. There are two 
Lamias in the Academy, but they are 
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tame and harmless sorceresses, Mr. 
Draper’s is the best; there is a certain 
mixture of weariness and malice in the 
face, which reflects in some degree 
Keats's fantasy. There is a Thisbe 
who is but a figure study amid archaic 
Greek ornaments; and a Circe who is 
only a rather hard nude study; and a 
certain painter of various large relig- 
ious “machines” (as the French would 
call them) has turned Pagan this year, 
and painted a piece of Paganism as 
clap-trap and as devoid of sincerity as 
his former religious moralities. And 
what is this mermaid taken up with the 
appearance of “a land baby” on the 
shore—what is she but a modern lady 
rising from the water, with her hair 
carefully done up, but whose figure un- 
accountably desinit in  piscem? If 
painters will handle mermaids, can no 
one ever attempt to give us a convinc- 
ing mermaid, with a figure that has 
“suffered a sea-change”’? To be sure, 
the drops of water that roll down the 
lady’s fair skin have been most care- 
fully painted, each with its little spar- 
kle of light-reflection, and the painter 
has his reward, for they are the delight 
of the children in the exhibition. 

Of figure-subjects which are really 
pictures in the highest sense, perhaps 
Mr. Stott’s small circular picture, Two 
‘Mothers, deserves to rank highest. It 
is a real composition, in which (accord- 
ing to Millet’s dictum) nothing is intro- 
duced which does not assist the sub- 
ject: there is a unity of conception 
about it, not interfered with by some 
charming and delicate detail in the fore- 
ground foliage, lightly put in so as not 
to obtrude on the eye. Another work 
which is truly pictorial is Mrs. Stan- 
hope Forbes’s The Half Holiday. Noth- 
ing in the subject but a lad in shirt and 
drawers who lies on the bank of a 
brook amid a broadly painted wooded 
landscape; a happy moment of life 
translated into artistic form. This is 
one of the kind of pictures that the 
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crowd pass over. The crowd (the 
English crowd at least) must have a 
subject, something that tells a story, 
and this has none; but it is a work 
every artist will appreciate. Mr. Cado- 
gan Cowper’s Venetian Ladies listening 
to a Serenade has no story either, and 
is mainly a study of rich costumes in 
a lighted balcony, with the deep blue 
of the night sky behind. A fine piece 
of color the whole is. One of the la- 
dies combs out her luxuriant hair: 


Dear dead women—with such hair too; 
what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 


But the heads are hardly equal in inter- 
est to the costumes. Mr. Hornel’s The 
Chase (of a butterfly) is one of the pic- 
tures that interest us as presenting a 
special method: the children’s faces are 
charming, the foliage and other sur- 
roundings are not like nature; they are 
a method of translating nature into 
pigment. In his earlier works Mr. 
Hornel’s manner suggested that his pict- 
ures were composed of a mosaic of 
shells, flints, and pebbles; but the cru- 
dity of the effect is modified now, and 
we see the result as a very interesting 
work of pure art, of a kind that is 
painted for artists rather than for the 
public. A few years ago a picture so 
hors ligne in style would hardly have 
found a place on the walls of the Acad- 
emy; now it is in a central position; so 
do times change. In the next room we 
have an example of the opposite kind 
of painting—the picture with a mora!, 
in the shape of Mr. Dollman’s Am I My 
Brother's Keeper? a study of London 
outcasts on a bench in the foreground, 
with the well-lighted windows of the 
wealthy in the background. Well, 
there is no reason why painting should 
not be used to point a moral, if it is 
done with sincere intent and not merely 
as a cheap appeal to our emotions; and 
this impresses one as sincere; it is 
at any rate, powerfully put. 
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In those which we may call idyllic 
pictures, in which figures and landscape 
are blended in one conception, Mr. 
Wetherbee keeps his place, but his 
smaller picture, A Pastoral, is the bet- 
ter and more complete of the two; it 
nearly repeats, by the way, a previous 
composition of his. Mr. Arthur 
Hacker’s The Gloaming—a cow and its 
keeper trudging across the picture iu 
the twilight—is another quiet and 
pleasing pastoral, recalling Milton's 


What time the labor'd ox 
In his loose traces from ithe furrow 
came, 


though with a difference; and Mr. La 
Thangue’s apple orchards are still 
flecked with joyous sunlight. This 
class of picture affords the transition to 
landscape proper. 

We have charming landscapes, but 
no great ones. The strongest achieve- 
ment is perhaps Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s 
St. Jean, near Avignon: the foreground 
of this is the most forcible piece of 
work of the kind in the Academy, and 
the whole painting has that built-up ap- 
pearance which a landscape composi- 
tion should have. There seems to be 
an uncertainty among English painters 
as to the object of landscape-painting; 
there is no school of landscape in Eng- 
land, but everyone does what is right 
in his own eyes. There are those who 
seem to think—and a large portion of 
the public manifestly think with them 
(if they think at all)—that the most 
careful imitation of Nature is the end 
of landscape-painting; hence we have 
such a work as Mr. Leader's There is 
Sunlight in the Valley, which carries 
realism, we will not say as far as it can 
be carried (remembering Didier-Pouget 
and Biva at the Salon), but as far as 
English painting ever carries it. And 
yet the effect is weak; the eye is not 
cheated after all, and the spirit misses 
something undefinable but which we 
cannot dispense with. And there is 
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an extraordinary want of composition 
sometimes. Mr. Murray's Home Moor- 
ings, for instance, is not a picture at 
all: there is literally no composition in 
it; it is a collection of “common ob- 
jects at the seaside,” as—item, a beach 
with flotsam and jetsam; item, an old 
jetty; item, a ship; but they are merely 
thrown together, not composed. A 
landscape needs to be as carefully con- 
structed as a building. Granting this 
element of composition, what we need 
is, not the imitation of facts (though 
that is of course the basis of it), but the 
spirit of the scene as felt by the artist; 
not “I saw certain trees and hills, and 
1 have painted them,” but “I had a 
certain impression on my mind from 
this scene, and I have endeavored to 
convey that.” Mr. Adrian Stokes sees 
the beauty of Sunlight in the Birches, 
and we feel it with him; Mr. Aumonier 
has been struck by the solemn gloom 
of The Castle Valley, Tintagel, in even- 
ing light, and conveys to us the im- 
pression of it. These are good land- 
scapes. Mr. East's Lavingdon Water 
is probably the most popular of his pic- 
tures of the year but it looks a little 
ragged, though the trees have been 
carefully designed; Amberley Bridge is 
his best work—a real landscape com- 
position. Near it is a fine Bavarian 
winter landscape by Mr. Gardner 
Symons, very solidly painted, and inter- 
esting as a scene of special and unfa- 
miliar character. Mr. Black’s Corn- 
wall: a December Afternoon has a fine 
effect of atmosphere and rather recalls 
the style of the late David Farquhar- 
son. Mr. B. Eastlake Leader gives 
high’ promise in his Moonlit Common. 
There is too much light for moonlight 
(English moonlight at all events). as 
there almost always is in moonlight 
pictures, but it is a work with a char- 
acter of its own. . Mr. Reid's Porto 
Maurizio, Northern Italy, must class as 
landscape, though it is mostly build- 
ings, a fine clear painting of a city and 
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its churches set on a hill in Italian 
light. Then there is Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s Valley of the Wharfe, with a 
real element of grandeur in the dark 
mass of rock and trees piled up in the 
centre of the composition; perhaps as 
a whole the most striking landscape in 
the exhibition. 

Sculpture during the last few years, 
has generally been the best element in 
the Academy exhibitions but it is rather 
weak this year. Mr. Brock’s Justice, 
a half-size model of one of the groups 
for the Victoria Memorial, has a fine 
easy sway in its lines; and Mr. Toft’s 
seated figure, forming part of a Welsh 
national war memorial, with an archi- 
tectural background, has a classic dig- 
nity of style. But the Octagon Room 
is made terrible by two of those co- 
lossal figures in boots and frock-coats 
which sculptors have to produce, ap- 
parently from time to time (oportet 
virere), but which are sad sights in a 
sculpture gallery. What hath sculp- 
ture to do with colossal boots? Why 
cannot we adopt the French expedient 
of confining the likeness to a bust, and 
grouping ideal figures with it, as in 
Guillaume’s beautiful monument to 
Regnault at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts? 
The life-size nudes in the Lecture Room 
are not very ideal either. This plump 
female, with rather short legs, Ata- 
lanta the swift racer? Believe it 
not. As the sporting folk say, she is 
carrying too much flesh. Probably 
Atalanta was but a name to dignify a 
life-study. And the author of this 
pain-contorted, struggling Prometheus 
has assuredly never made the ac- 
quaintance of Shelley’s Titan. Two 
heads, Mr. Mackennal’s Bust of a Lady 
and Mr. Leslie’s The Muse of Theocritus, 
are the best bits of marble in the Lec- 
ture Room. Mr. Reynolds-Stephen’s 
Memorial for the Grave of One who Loved 
his Fellow-men, with its bronze angel 
at each end, is original, and decorative 
in effect, and as such would be re- 
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marked anywhere; but it is hardly 
sculpture in the full sense of the 
word; and the best of the nude fig- 
ures would pass but for second best at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, however 
patriotism may wish it other- 
wise. 

It is not merely the difference of ex- 
ecution, but the difference in intellect- 
ual interest that strikes one, in the 
French sculpture especially. The vast 
spaces of the Salon are typical of a 
certain largeness in the conception of 
art. And even the quantity of work 
is amazing. All this is the product of 
one year’s artistic work: it is an an- 
nual wonder, a testimony to the im- 
mense vitality of the French artistic 
world. Even in out-of-the-way cor- 
hers one comes on things that cannot 
be passed over; even the crowd of 
small works, statuettes and other 
minor fancies, on the dais at the end 
of the céntral hall, is full of things of 
exceptional talent. As far as the 
paintings are concerned, it may be true 
that the proportion of good things is 
larger at the Academy than at the 
Salon; that there are crude and vulgar 
works there—occasionally very vulgar 
—that would not find place in the 
Academy. But it would be easy to 
pick out fifty pictures (I have more 
than sixty down in my note-book, after 
passing over many works of average 
excellence) any one of which would 
make a certain sensation at the Acad- 
emy, some of them a great sensation. 
The apologetic and condescending tone 
adopted by English newspapers 
towards the Salon exhibitions is ab- 
surd. With whatever faults—rather 
faults of aim than of execution—it is 
a great spectacle. 

The large room, No. 1, at the top of 
the stairs, does not present this year 
one of those vast pictures, intended for 
the decoration of a Mairie or other 
public institution, which one often 
finds there; indeed, decorative paint- 
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ing is not at its highest this year. M. 
Henri Martin, the foremost master in 
this class of art, does not exhibit; and 
the largest decorative painting of the 
year, M. Grau’s scene for the Hotel de 
Ville of Tourcoing, is not decorative, 
but merely an easel picture on a gigan- 
tic scale. But Gallery I. contains two 
large decorative uprights: M. Gor- 
guet’s cartoon intended for a Gobelins 
tapestry for the Parliament House at 
Rennes, which shows how well the 
French understand tapestry design 
and its symbolical rather than pictorial 
treatment; and M. Devambez’ painting 
for the Sorbonne, intended to com- 
memorate the fusion of the Ecole Nor- 
male and the Sorbonne. This, again, 
is a large realistic easel picture, but 
the force of effect obtained by the con- 
trast between the dark-clad mass of 
the Ecole Normale crowd below and 
the bright robes of the Sorbonne pro- 
fessionals above, divided by the white 
stonework of the staircase, is very 
striking. In the same gallery is M. 
Tavernier’s ceiling for the Salle des 
Fétes of the Mairie of Saint-Mandé; 
the figures float here as figures in a 
ceiling-painting should, only it is a lit- 


tle marred by the attempted illusion of - 


columns seen in upward perspective— 
a superstition of  ceiling-painting 
which some French painters still cling 
to. For the real type of decorative 
ceiling-painting, imaginative and not 
too precise in definition, we must go 
to Gallery 22, where M. Paul Steck ex- 
hibits his two circular ceiling panels, 
Réve-Pensée and LEssor-Vérité, for the 
Hotel de Ville of Saint-Brieuc. The 
former is especially fine; two seated, 
draped figures falling into beautiful 
lines of composition, gazing into a 
starlight sky; the figures are just indi- 
cated in a visionary manner, not ma- 
terialized. This is the trne poetry of 
ceiling-painting. 
Of figure-pictures of the year the 
most important is M. Gervais’ Jardin 
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des Hespérides (33),' an immense can- 
vas ostensibly divided into a triptych 
by two vertical bands, though the com- 
position is really continuous. It is a 
picture in a grand style of drawing 
and composition, somewhat subdued in 
color and his nude nymphs are rather 
solid in their proportions; but there is 
a glamor of the antique world about it 
and it will rank as one of the best and 
most serious of the compositions of 
this fine artist, almost unknown in 
England, who combines poetry of con- 
ception with unsurpassed mastery in 
drawing. 

After this perhaps the three pictures 
that leave most impression on the 
memory are those of MM. Paul Cha- 
bas, Joseph Bail, and Tattegrain. M. 
Chabas’ L’Algue (18) is only inferior to 
his last year’s work in that it is less 
of a composition; it shows a young 
girl knee-deep in the sea, dragging up 
a large frond of seaweed, the glistening 
green of which forms the darkest color 
in the piece; the face is turned away 
from the spectator, so that we lose one 
element of interest, but the painting 
of the nude body and of the sea is per- 
fect—real without realism. If anyone 
wants to understand the meaning of 
style in painting—that quality indefin- 
able in words—there it is for him. 
That brilliant but unequal painter M. 
Tattegrain makes one of his successes 
this year in Attendant Marée Basse (7), 
a figure of a fine healthful Normandy 
shrimp-girl, lying prone on the shore 
in her humble patched garments, and 
playing with the sand running out of 
her hands, while she waits for low tide 
to begin her work. It is a beautiful 
moment out of real life. M. Bail 
paints, on a larger scale than is usual 
with him, Les Communiantes (17), four 


1 The figures in brackets after the titles give 
the number of the room in which the painting 
is to be found, which may be of use to any 
reader visiting the Salon. as the preposterous 
French system of an alphabetical catalogue 
with no indication of the placing of the 
pictures renders it impossible to find any 
special picture except by a process of hunting. 
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or five girls coming out of the sunlit 
porch into the church, their white gar- 
ments toned to a warm tint in the 
golden light, an effect emphasized by 
the more darkly dressed figure stand- 
ing in shadow in the foreground. Not 
only is it a beautiful composition in 
line and color, but the faces have a ten- 
derness and seriousness of expression 
in keeping with the scene and subject. 

A feature of the exhibition is the 
collection in one room (16) of the late 
Albert Maignan’s pictures, some of 
them old friends. They include that 
tremendous piece of diablerie called La 
Voix de Tocsin, now in the museum of 
Amiens, where the spirits of discord 
tug at the great bell in the centre of the 
composition; and the remarkable paint- 
ing in memory of Carpeaux, in which 
the sculptor’s chief works are collected 
together in a kind of dream composi- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the 
Tentation—Eve and the serpent—is not 
among them; one of Maignan’s last 
and finest works, which was in the 


Franco-British Exhibition last year. 


Nude studies abound, of course; 
many able, as studies in execution; a 
few beautiful with the beauty of line 
and composition; none, perhaps, with 
that higher beauty of poetic sentimeut 
which is the crowning quality in a 
nude figure. The merely perfect ex- 
ecution, perhaps, is so difficult that it 
is considered as sufficient achievement 
in itself to glorify the artist. M. 
Mercié, who is now almost as promi- 
nent in painting as he has long been 
in sculpture, chooses for the subject of 
his principal work the legend of Pyg- 
malion and Galatea (27), the nude 
statue just beginning to flush into life. 
It is a little bit of a trick, and a trick 
that has been done rather too often. 
(His other picture, Jeune Parisienne, 1 
could not find.) One is tired, too, of 
La Cigale, and M. Comerre’s figure of 
her (25) looks comfortless lying on the 
dead leaves. M. Benner’s Reveil de 
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Psyche (6) is pretty, as she wakes and 
stretches up her hands to a butterfly 
hovering above; but it is hardly spirit- 
ual enough for Psyche. But hung as 
a pendant to it, in the same room, is 
the nude of the year, Solitude, by M. 
Seignac; a young girl lying under trees 
by the side of a lake; the whole scene, 
the trees and the distance as well as 
the figure, painted with the greatest 
tenderness and delicacy of touch-—a 
harmonious whole; a vision of pure 
beauty which one does not easily for- 
get. 

Looking round more generally, we 
notice that a M. Scott (a Parisian by 
birth, in spite of his name) has at- 
tempted to do with Général San-Martin, 
Libérateur de UArgentine (43) what 
Regnuault did with General Prim and 
his black horse; the imitation is rather 
too obvious. M. Béroud, who so loves 
big pictures, has painted Le Réve de 
Quasimodo a Notre-Dame; the gist of 
the picture is that it is a grand and 
solid piece of painting of Gothic arch- 
itectural detail on a scale the size of 
reality; it hangs in the open gallery op- 
posite the grand staircase. The figure is 
well imagined, but it is the architec- 
ture that makes the picture. M. 
Rochegrosse has missed his mark this 
year; his Féte Intime (3) in some impos- 
sible interior (the “intimity” consists 
in dancing with transparent garments 
or none at all) will interest no one. M. 
Roybet, on the other hand, has made 
a new kind of success in his picture 
(5) of a Flanders burgher refusing to 
pay his taxes on certain political 
grounds; he has got rid for once of the 
fat-faced man with the large mous- 
tache, and paints the scene with a 
great deal of dramatic force. A fine 
picture is that by M. Ridel, Le Jet 
dEau (6), where a_ noble-looking 
Woman stands by a small sculptured 
fountain, her figure relieved against a 
background of trees; one of those pic- 
tures which suggest many meanings 
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without defining one; it is a poem, for 
the spectator who brings his own 
poetry to it. 

There are some interesting pictures 
of real life, some of them much too 
large for their subject, for the French 
are more prone than we are to the 
painting of genre pictures life size. M. 
Avy, however, has made a fine picture 
out of the Versailles gardens aud the 
holiday people in them, backed by the 
rich masses of the trees. M. Sieffert 
has made a clever study, Au Salon des 
Poetes (12), of the personalities of some 
of the audience—the child, the senti- 
mental woman, the vulgar bowrgeoise 
old lady, and the girl whose face 
shows real feeling. The official pur- 
chases of pictures are wonderful and 
bewildering. Their judgment in pur- 
chases of sculpture is usually good; 
but what they are aiming at in their 
picture purchases one cannot imagine. 
Why did they buy M. J. Griin’s large 
vulgar picture, La bienvenue (18)? Is 
it because it represents French middle- 
life? And why M. Synave's 
large coarsely-painted sketch of an ugly 
woman lying on her bed in a striped 
petticoat? And why M. Saint-Ger- 
mier’s Entrée du Palais des Doges (7), 
one of the worst architectural paint- 
ings I ever saw? ‘There was some 
cleverness of execution in the other 
two, but none in this. Possibly it was 
supposed to be of topographical inter- 
est. They make some amends in their 
purchase of landscapes, for M. 
Rémond’s small picture, Les Moulins de 
Marée (3), is a fine work in an original 
style; and M. Guillemet’s La Vallée 
dEquihen (30: also a State purchase) 
still better. 

There are so many fine portraits 
that one must be content with merely 
mentioning three or four exceptional 
ones. M. Humbert is the Gainsbor- 
ough of modern France; that he has 
studied that master closely there can- 
not be a doubt. Of his two works 
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(30), that of Madame Regnier, aun up- 
right of a lady in a furred walking 
dress, is perfect in its broad consist- 
ent style, avoiding the one fault of 
some of the most gifted of the French 
portrait painters, the tendency to 
hardness and over-precision. M. Bon- 
nat does not quite escape that in his 
portrait of Général Florentin (13), oth- 
erwise a fine production in which he 
has managed to harmonize (more or 
less) some very inharmonious details 
of official costume, as M. Schommer 
has done also in his portrait of M. 
Nénot, the eminent architect, and at 
present the President of the Société 
des Artistes Francais—in other words, 
of the Salon. There are many beauti- 
ful portraits of ladies, none muvore 
pleasing and characteristic than that 
of Miss Phyllis, by Mr. MacEwen, a na- 
tive of Chicago, though now domiciled 
in Paris. And one of the chief honors 
for portraits of men is certainly car- 
ried off by the Polish artist M. Tadé 
Styka (born in Paris, however,) in bis 
portrait of his father (8S) seated in his 
garden in a dressing-gown and straw 
hat. For ease and natural manner, 
and (apparently) facile breadth of exe- 
cution, this is one of the cleverest por- 
traits of the year. 

In no department is the Salon 
stronger than in landscape, though a 
hasty tour of the galleries might fail 
to bring this out, for the French school 
of landscape is, for the most part, so- 
ber and reserved in its treatment of 
nature, and is not to be appreciated 
but by careful consideration. M. 
Didier-Pouget is an exception; his two 
large and wonderfully real and power- 
ful pictures (Rooms 22 and 27) no one 
can pass by; but it must be admitted 
by this time that he practically only 
paints two pictures—a morning effect 
with a high heather-clad plateau in the 
foreground, and an evening effect with 
water and heavily massed trees behind 
it. That a man can paint two such 
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landscapes, however, is something to 
boast of-—-there are those who can only 
paint one; and if the Academy would 
invite M. Didier-Pouget to send sam- 
ples of his two landscapes to Burling- 
ton House, one can fancy what a sen- 
sation they would create. He can, at 
all events, be realistic without being 
weak, and on a grand scale too. And 
if one wants realism on a smaller 
scale, there is nothing to compare with 
M. Biva’s L’Aprés-midi; Villeneuve- 
UVEtang (7), which is quite astonishing 
in its reality of detail. Having this 
special power, he is right to make the 
most of it; but this is not, of course, 
the typical French school of landscape. 
The note of that school is breadth of 
style, the power of giving reality of ef- 
fect without losing breadth, and the 
power to seize and express the essen- 
tial sentiment of a scene. In M. 
Cabié’s Matinée de Novembre (1), for in- 
stance, the foreground road with the 
sunlight on it is as real as anything 
in Mr. Davis’s foregrounds, but it is 
painted in a much broader and more 
vigorous style. As examples of the 
grasp of the essential quality of a land- 
scape may be mentioned M. Plan- 
quette’s Dans la poudre dor du soir, a 
landscape and cattle picture of one of 
those evenings in which the level sun- 
set light seems to pervade everything; 
M. Calvé’s Bords du Gat-Mort (18), a 
dark expanse of heather, painted just 
as it would appear in fading twilight, 
with the last light of the evening sky 
beyond; and M. Cagniart’s La Bretagne 
(21), a grand, sombre, undulating 
plain, with one level bar of red light in 
the sky, reminding one of the evening 
sky in Sordello:— 


A last remains of sunset dimly 
burned 

O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame 
turned 


By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. 








The veteran landscape-painter, M. 
Harpignies, too, still paints as finely 
as ever, in that complete and balanced 
style of his, the translation of nature 
into terms of art; if one can say of 
two perfect pictures that one was 
more perfect than the other, I think it 
would be that small upright, Vieur 
Chénes a Villefranche-sur-Mer (25), as 
beautiful and poetic a small landscape 
as ever was painted. 

Nothing has been said so far of the 
New Salon, for indeed the new Salon 
cannot be considered, in’ proportion to 
its extent, as a very important exhibi- 
tion; it is “thin sown with aught of 
profit or delight.” The most impor- 
tant thing in it is M. Besnard’s deco- 
rative painting for one of the four di- 
visions of the dome of the Petit Palais, 
illustrating La Plastique; the three otb- 
ers being La Pensée, La Matiére, (which 
two were exhibited last year) and La 
Mystique. La Plastique is a more dif- 
ficult subject to symbolize than the 
two which have been already exhib- 
ited, and it is not equal to them; but 
the whole will be a fine decorative 
scheme. M. Dubufe exhibits a rather 
fine decorative design of ships—Le 
Départ, intended for the main stair- 
case of the Mairie of Saint-Mandé; and 
M. Roll’s Jeune République, symbolized 
by a young woman in red robes stand- 
ing with outstretched arms on the 
summit of a hill, is an effective piece 
of bravura. 

The sculpture at the old Salon is, as 
usual, a wonderful collection both in 
extent and in the number of fine things 
to be found in it. French sculpture is 
not quite what it was ten or fifteen 
years ago; there is an evident striving 
after novelty, at the expense some- 
times of sculpturesque quality and of 
rational aims. Irrational, certainly, is 
the exhibit of a team of six plaster 
oxen, with their driver, more than life 
size, which stretches all across one 
end of the sculpture court. Yet, if one 
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makes up one’s mind to take notes 
only of works of real interest, it is 
surprising how many things there are 
that one cannot possibly pass by; and 
no less impressive is the evidence of 
the official encouragement given to 
sculpture. I did not keep an exact 
list, but I am sure that in the wide 
central portion of the sculpture court 
1 must have counted twenty important 
works bearing the label “Acquis par 
Etat” or “Commandée par l'Etat.” 
Can one wonder that more is accom- 
plished with sculpture in France than 
in England? It is worth while to be a 
sculptor in a country where the art is 
thus fostered and encouraged. 

One can only mention a few promi- 
nent works. M. Mercié again con- 
tents himself with a figure of real life, 
Le Départ du Village, a pretty peasant 
girl in her short-skirted country dress 
setting out for market; charming in her 
naive expression and pose, but not 
what one wishes to see a great sculp- 
tor devote himself to. But we may 
run the whole gamut from the clas- 
sical to the pictorial (the too pictorial) 
in sculpture. The old classical ideal 
meets us in M. Marqueste’s beautiful 
nude Hebe, holding out the cup at 
arm’s length; the pictorial and senti- 
mental in M. Hippolyte Lefebvre’s 
Printemps—three couples, alto-relief, in 
modern dress, representing three 
stages of love—the boy and girl, the 
courtship, the engaged (or wedded) lov- 
ers. There is a charming grace and 
expression about the figures and faces, 
but it is more a subject for painting 
than sculpture. Monuments form an 
important portion of the collection; 
among others a beautiful one to Corot, 
by M. Larche; a stele bearing the 
spirituel head of the painter, and a 
young girl starting forward from the 


background, who seems to typify the 
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spirit of Corot’s spring woods and 
foliage. M. Alfred Boucher exhibits 
his monument to the late sculptor Du- 
bois, in severe classic style; a stepped 
granite erection bearing the portrait 
head in bronze in the centre, and 
seated bronze figures at the sides. M. 
Marqueste, besides his Hebe, exhibits a 
striking work of quite different type. 
called an Allégorie sur la Loi des Syndi- 
cats Professionnels, with the further de- 
scription—“La Démocratie protégeant 
la classe Ouvriére vient rendre homage 
i Waldeck-Rousseau.” Two noble 
nude figures of workmen, their gaze di- 
rected upward, are attended by the 
heavily draped figure of Democracy in 
the rear, forming a fine sculpturesque 
contrast. M.Guillaume has a _ large 
monument of considerable pathos, ap- 
parently to a mother and child—Dans 
le bras de la Vierge elle V'a retrouvée; the 
whole moves up in flowing lines from 
the mourning figure at the foot to the 
child and mother at the apex of the 
composition; the treatment has a little 
too much of the art nouveau in its 
rather formless curves, but it is an im- 
pressive work. Among the many 
works representing fine modelling of 
the figure, and not without a meaning 
beyond mere modelling, are M. Blanch- 
ard’s Jeune Femme _ interrogeant le 
Sphing, a grandly posed nude woman 
gazing intently into the face of a 
carved sphinx; M. Allouard’s charm- 
ing figure Innocence; Mdlle. Debienne’s 
La Terre Endormie; and M. Greber's 
Narcisse, a decorative fountain (a State 
commission) where a beautiful nude 
youth looks down as at his own image 
in the fountain basin below. But one 
might fill a couple of pages with the 
mere mention of the things of interest 
in this collection of what France has 
thought in marble or clay during the 
past year. 
H. Heathcote Statham. 
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HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER II. 

On the following morning, in re- 
sponse to Stephen’s inquiries at the 
Cottage Hospital, he was told that 
Baverstock’s condition had not altered 
since the previous night; he called 
again in the afternoon with a like re- 
sult: the old man still lingered between 
life and death. 

“He may last till morning,” said the 
nurse. “That poor girl must go home. 
though. She sat up with him all last 
night, though it is against the rules, 
but now for her own sake she must 
try and get some rest. It might go on 
for days,” she added. “It’s difficult to 
tell in a case like this.” 

“I'll see Miss Baverstock home,” said 
Stephen. “Tell her to come down 
now: I'm waiting for her.” 

Sheba presently appeared, pale and 
heavy-eyed. She gazed at Stephen, al- 
most sullenly, making no response to 
his greeting. 

“You must come with me now.” he 
said authoritatively. “Come home, and 
take some rest. You can be here as 
early as you like to-morrow morning.” 

“An’ supposin’ he dies in the night?” 
said Sheba. 

“They think he may last for some 
days. It is against the rules for you 
to be here. In any case, Sheba, you 
must have some sleep.” 

“I’m like to sleep well in yon lone- 
some place by the water, bain't I?” she 
interrupted, with fierce irony. 

Stephen said no more until they were 
outside; and then, before she was 
aware of his intention, he drew her 
hand through his arm. 

“You're not going home, 
quietly. “You are coming back with 
me to our place.” 


” 


he said 


“Who says so?” she cried, endeavor- 
ing to twitch away her hand; but the 
farmer held it firmly imprisoned within 
his arm, and bringing forward his 
other hand, laid it upon it. 

“Somebody must take care of you, 
Sheba,” he said. “I think I'm the old- 
est friend you have—I’m going to do 
it.” 

The kind yet masterful tone, the 
quiet restraining touch, had instant ef- 
fect upon the girl. She gave one 
startled glance at his face and began 
to sob under her breath. Stephen's 
strong fingers closed on hers. 

When they reached the main street 
of the little town she wiped her eyes, 
and again endeavored to disengage her 
hand, but he still held it fast. 

“Bide as you are, my dear,” he said 
kindly; “you're weak and worn out— 
not fit to walk alone.” 

“I don't know what the folks’ll 
think,” said Sheba, with a pitiful at- 
tempt at a smile. “They're starin’ at 
us, some of ‘em.” 

This was true enough. More than 
one curious glance had been cast after 
the couple, who were, of course, well- 
known and easily recognized even in 
the dusk. : 

“Let them think what they please,” 
returned Stephen. ‘ 

“After all, they can but think the 
one thing,” went on Sheba, after a 
pause, rather bitterly. “Farmer Hardy 
be helpin’ Sheba Baverstock home—- 
along out o’ charity.” 

“I hope folks know better than to 
talk like that,” he announced gravely. 

“You are helpin’ me out o’ charity— 
you're takin’ me in to your own place 
out o’ charity—you’m maybe thinkin’ 
o’ doin’ summat else out o’ charity.” 
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The young man started perceptibly, 
and his grasp of Sheba’s hand momen- 
tarily relaxed: was it possible that Ba- 
verstock had taken the girl into his 
confidence? Sheba instantly drew 
away her arm, and her next words 
seemed to confirm his surmise. 

“What were father a-talkin’ to ‘ee 
about last night? I d@ ‘low I can 
guess.” 

Absolutely taken aback, he turned 
to gaze at her. She was swinging 
along at a pace that belied his as- 
sumption of her weakness; she carried 
her head high, as the light of one of 
the few street lamps fell upon her face 
he saw that it was set in hard lines. 

“I suppose I can’t help myself,” she 
went on doggedly; “I suppose what has 
to be must be—but it’s wi’ no consent 
o’ mine.” 

He walked by her side in silence, too 
angry indeed to speak. Baverstock 
had spoiled everything! Degraded the 
girl in her own eyes; rendered his, Ste- 
phen’s, task needlessly complicated. 
Her next words, however, showed him 
where the mistake lay. 

“I'd ‘low father asked ye for money,” 
said Sheba. “I d’ ‘low he'’ve a-been 
frettin’ about how he’s to be buried. 
I've been frettin’ too about that. I 
can't have him buried by the parish. 
An’ you'm the only friend we've got-- 
‘tis true enough what you said just 
now. 1 d@’ ‘low you've promised fa- 
ther to let me have enough to bury him 
decent—but I'l] work it out. I won't 
take a penny from you wi'out that’s 
agreed on—I’l] work it out.” 

They had left the town behind now, 
and were walking under a_ tall un- 
clipped hedge. He could not see 
Sheba’s face, but her voice was full of 
energy. Stephen opened a little gate 
which gave access to a field. 

“We'll go this way,” he said. “It'll 
bring us to the farm all right an’ ‘tis 
quieter. I want to speak to you, my 
girl.” 





His heart had leaped as he took in 
the situation. Sheba did not know of 
her father’s breach of confidence—she 
need never know. She might come 
to him in gladness, not in humiliation. 
The girl’s last words were a revelation 
alike of her circumstances and charac- 
ter. She had not even wherewith to 
lay her father in the grave, yet her 
pride rebelled against asking for help. 
She would indeed only accept it on con- 
dition of repaying it to the full. 

The path lay through high dank 
grass in which the buttercups glim- 
mered like faint stars, past groups of 
chestnut trees in full bloom, crossing 
the field to a double line of hedges with 
a green track between. Some farm 
horses, turned out for the night, moved 
slowly out of the way; one colt, more 
easily startled than its fellows, broke 
into a lumbering canter, the ground ap- 
pearing to shake beneath the thud of 
its heavy hoofs. Faint sounds came 
from the village in the hollow on the 
left; yet nevertheless the night seemed 
very still. 

“Take my arm again,” said Stephen. | 
“You might trip—the path’s rough.” 

She obeyed, slackening her pace, and 
seeming to grow calmer amid the peace 
of her surroundings, 

“I don’t know what ye'll think o’ 
me,” she said. “I’m not even thank- 
ing ye—I tell ye plain, if I could man- 
age in any other way I'd not take 
money from you. But I can’t help 
myself. There’s one thing though ye 
must agree to start wi'—to let me work 
out every penny. I can’t get the dibs 
together quick enough workin’ as I do, 
odd jobs here an’ there, an’ trantin’— 
so I'm willin’ to take the dairymaid’s 
place what Mrs. Hardy have so often 
offered me. I’ve always said no, for IT 
couldn't a-bear the thought of bein’ 
your servant, Stephen—me, what had 
always been your equal. But I'll be 
your servant, now—I’d sooner be—I’ll 
pay ye back quicker that way.” 
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Again Stephen's warm strong clasp 
engulfed her hand. 

“No, my maid,” he said, “theré’s a 
better way than that. You needn't be 
my servant—be my wife.” 

She started away from him; even in 
the fading light he could see her face 
working and her bosom heaving. 

“Your wife!” she cried. 

“Yes,” said Stephen quietly. “I don’t 
want a dairymaid—I want a wife. "Tis 
not the first time we've talked o° that,” 
he added smilingly. 

She turned towards him then, and 
stood poised in an attitude half hesitat- 
ing, half yielding; her lips were parted, 
her eyes shining. 

“Stephen,” she faltered, and her 
voice assumed a wonderful tone of 
deep emotion and tenderness, “Stephen, 
ye mind that too—ye mind those days 
so Well as I do?” 

Without speaking Stephen put out 
his arms to enfold her, and she balf in 
voluntarily stretched out hers. But 
before he could clasp her she stepped 
quickly back again, dropping her arms. 

“Tis only out o’ charity,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. “’Tis all of a 
piece, Stephen—’tis because you'm 
sorry for me. I've nowhere to go, no- 
body to turn to—an’ so you think—” 

“I think nothing,” said Stephen 
firmly, “except that I have known you 
all my life, and always known you to 
be good and true. Once you were my 
little sweetheart—now I want you for 
my wife.” 

Again Sheba made a slight fluttering 
movement, but she restrained herself. 

“Once your sweetheart!” she said in 
a low voice. “But it’s a long since ye 
thought of me like that, Stephen—lI d’ 
‘low ye’ve thought of other folks 
though, even this year—that pretty 
lady yonder at the Littl Farm—lI 
could see you had no eyes but for her 
—I don't understand—about her.” 

“Well, I'll tell you then,” said he. 
“All men make mistakes an’ I mid ha’ 
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made one. I'll not deny that I was in 
love with Miss Leslie; yes, I reckoned 
there was nobody like her in the world. 
I had hopes she might marry me—I 
asked her straight out—an’ she an- 
swered me as straight. She let me see 
what a fool I was. That's over,” he 
added, drawing a long breath. 

Sheba came closer to him; she even 
seized him by the wrist, scarcely know- 
ing what she did. 

“If you be hankerin’ arter ber still,” 
she whispered, “tell me so. Speak out; 
be as plain wi’ me as you was wi’ her. 
I'm not one as could be content wi’ 
half a man’s love.” j 

“As God sees me,” said Stephen, 
“I’m trying to be plain wi’ you, my 
maid. I tell you I made a mistake. 
And [ tell you more. I’m thankful 
now that she said no to me—yes, I'm 
thankful,” he added emphatically. “If 
we'd wed we'd both have been misera- 
ble. Come, say the word, Sheba—say 
yes. You'll make me as happy as I 
hope to make you.” 

He drew her to him as he spoke. and 
this time she did not resist. 

“I hope to make you happy,” said 
Stephen, very earnestly, and he kissed 
her. 

Her dark head drooped on his shoul. 
der, her arms crept about his neck. 

“T am happy,” she murmured in a 
low voice. “I d’ ‘low ‘tis almost 
wicked to be so happy when I know 
father’s dyin’, an’ that marryin’ me ‘ull 
seem to disgrace ye i’ the eyes of every 
one what knows ye. _ I can’t think o° 
that, I can’t think o’ nothin’ but how 
much I love ye.” 

The clasp of her hands tightened 
about his neck; she uplifted her face to 
his, and for a moment the tide of pas- 
sionate emotion which overwhelmed 
her seemed to sweep over Stephen also, 
he kissed her again with deep tender- 
ness. 

“I wish I could die just like this,” 
said Sheba, “you holdin’ me an’ lovin’ 
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me, an’ I feelin’ that you chose me an’ 
that you are mine.” 

They stood long thus in the shadowy 
space between the hedges, Sheba now 
and then uttering broken words expres- 
sive of wonder and delight; Stephen 
wondering, too, and giving himself up 
to the emotion of the moment. 

This surrender was, indeed, 
demanded by the absolute surrender of 
Sheba; she seemed to abandon herself 
to him with such entire confidence. 
such ecstasy of love, such intensity of 
devotion that he would have been less 
than man had he not been infected by 
her ardor. 

The tall hedges which cut them off 
from the sleeping world about them 
held many hidden sweetnesses that 
would by day have revealed them- 
selves as wild rose and honeysuckle, 
und even lingering patches of late- 
blooming hawthorn; all these woodland 
odors seemed to be entangled in the 
perfume of the summer night; the scent 


almost 


of dewy grass and moss and leaves and _ 


little woody spices from the hedge. 
Now and then a horse moved in the 
adjacent field, or an owl hooted in a 
distant copse, and from far, far away, 
came the fluty note of a nightingale. 

All at once amid a splendor of fleecy 
cloud the moon rode forth, and the lov- 
ers realized that it was night. Stephen 
was the first to speak. 

“It must be late. 
know what has become of us. 
you must be tired out.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired,” said she. 
—I'm sorry to go.” 

“But you must rest,” he returned, 
beginning to move onwards, holding her 
still encircled by his arm. They paced 
along in silence, their feet falling in 
rhythm on the sod. As they emerged 
into the open space beyond the hedges 
Sheba glanced back with a sigh. It 
had been a perfect hour in there— 
would it ever be possible to feel so 
happy again? 


Rebecca won't 
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Rebecca was anxiously on the look- 
out; she was, indeed, standing on the 
doorstep peering into the darkness, her 
sturdy figure outlined by the light 
streaming from the living-room. 

“Stephen, be you there?” she cried. 
“I couldn't think what had come to 
you. ‘Tis past ten o'clock. Why, 
whoever have you got with you?” 

“'Tis Sheba Baverstock,” said Ste- 
phen, as they followed her indoors. 
“I've brought her here for the night. 
You must give her a bed. Rebecca, 
and look after her. She's fairly worn 
out.” 

Mrs. Hardy gently pushed Sheba into 
the parlor, and then, stepping back. 
whispered in Stephen's ear. 

“Be her father dead?” 

“No, they think he may last some 
time yet, but they wouldn't let Sheba 
bide at the hospital, and I didn’t want 
her to go back to that lonesome house 
by the river, so I made her come along 
with me.” 

“Oh,” said Rebecca, in a mystified 
tone. “Then ye haven't been to Sheba's 
place? I thought maybe ye'd gone 
there to fetch her.” 

“Oh, no.” answered he. “We came 
straight away from the hospital.” 

“Why, what time did ye leave the 
hospital, my dear?” asked Rebecca in 
astonishment. “I thought they shut 
up at eight o’clock.” 

“Yes, that’s true; 
through the fields.” 

By this time they were in the room, 
and Mrs. Hardy. who had been struck 
by something significant in Stephen's 
tone, turned hastily to look at Sheba. 
The girl stood in the full light, and the 
beads of dew on her hair glittered. Her 
skirt, too, was soaked with dew. and 
stained green from contact with grass 
and leaves; but these were not the 
things which arrested Rebecca's atten- 
tion. The expression of Sheba's face, 
the very pose of her figure. denoted 
strong excitement, intense emotion. 


but we came 
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She looked back at Stephen, almost 
with alarm. 

“I'd best tell you at once,” said he, 
answering the look, “that Sheba and I 
are going to be married.” 

“Lard ha’ mercy me!” exclaimed Re- 
becca, dropping into a chair. “This be 
terr’ble sudden, bain’t it?” 

“°Tis a bit sudden,” agreed Stephen. 
“We've made it up at once and without 
any courting, but we know each other 
you see—we know what we're doing.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hardy,” cried Sheba. “T 
know I’m not his equals—I know he 
mid ha’ looked much higher and done 
much better for himself, but nobody 
ever could love him so well as what I 
do. Oh, do say you wish us happy.” 

“Well, an’ so I do, love,” exclaimed 
good-natured Rebecca, getting up from 
her chair and going across to Sheba, 
whom she gathered in a most motherly 
embrace. “I do give ’ee joy wi’ all my 
heart. ‘Tisn’t what I looked for—I'll 
not deny it—but since you’m both so 
happy and so well content wi’ each 
other, I ean wish for nothin’ 
more.” 

“Don't think I don't feel myself that 
I bain’t a fit wife for him,” went on 
Sheba, as the good woman released her. 
“No one knows it so well as me. _ I be 
poor an’ common an’ ignorant. I be 
a-comin’ to him wi’ nothin’ but the 
¢lothes I stand up in—but he’s chose 
me. It do seem like a dream. He's 
chose me—he chose me of hisself.” 

“An’ so he did,” said matter-of-fact 
Rebecca. “As for bein’ poor, my dear 
—there, he’s well enough off hisself, 
an’ needn't look for money in a wife. 
An’ as for bein’ ignorant, well, J bain't 
no great scholar an’ never found it 
come much in my way. T'll tell ye 
one thing, Sheba, no other maid i’ the 
parish can match wi’ you in looks, So 
I'll give ye joy too, Stephen. Ye've 
chose for yerself, as the maid says, an’ 
I d@’ ‘low ye've chose well. I be a bit 
took a-back—I don't say but what I be 
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a bit a-took back—but Sheba were al- 
ways a favorite o’ mine.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you'll get on well to- 
gether,” said Stephen. “It'll make no 
difference to you, Rebecca,” he added 
kindly. “There’s room for us all here.” 

Mrs. Hardy’s good-natured face 
clouded for a moment. This aspect of 
the matter had not hitherto struck her. 
Visions of diminished authority, of re- 
linquished bunches of keys, of a future 
in which she should stand silent while 
Sheba gave orders flitted across her 
mind’s eye. She was about neverthe- 
less to reply with the best grace she 
could muster, when Sheba interposed. 

“Don't think I'd ever want to take 
your place, Mrs. Hardy,” she said ear- 
nestly. “Since Stephen axed I, I've 
never thought o° nothin’ but him, an’ I 
don't ever want to think o’ nothin’ but 
him. I'll never get in your road,” she 
added. 

Stephen patted his step-mother on 
the shoulder 

“There, take her to bed, Rebecca,” 
he said. “Make her eat a bit o’ sum- 
mat an’ take her to bed. It'll be time 
enough to settle everything when day- 
light comes. There’s no reason why 
we shouldn't all get on,” he added, with 
masculine disregard of details. “But 
take a bit of care of her to-night, for 
she wants it.” 

“Ye shall sleep in my own bed, my 
dear,” said Rebecca, beginning to bustle 
about. “Tis big enough to hold a reg- 
iment, an’ ye can be sure it is well 
aired,” she added, with a chuckle. 
“Come into the kitchen an’ sit ye down 
by the fire, while I make ye a cup 0’ 
tea. Ye must be chilly bein’ out so 
late, though it be summer. You come 
too, Stephen; we’ll all have a cup o’ tea 
together for company’s sake.” 

A fire was still glowing in the 
kitchen, and Rebecca drew forward one 
of the wooden elbow-chairs for Sheba, 
and began to make eager preparations 
for the meal. Stephen, sitting down in 
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the opposite corner, lit his pipe and 
smoked thoughtfully, glancing every 
now and then at Sheba, and marking 
with approval the turn of her hand- 
some head, the length of her dark 
lashes, the glow upon her cheek, the 
mould of her form. Rebecca was right. 
She was a beautiful creature. 

A flame leaped up as Mrs. Hardy 
drew the coals together, and Sheba 
raised one hand to screen her face from 
the blaze—a shapely hand enough, but 
brown and roughened with work. 

All at once Stephen thought of that 

The Times. 
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memorable Christmas night when he 
had sat opposite Kitty and she too had 
gazed into the embers and shaded her 
face with her hand when the fames 
darted out. A little Band, half the size 
of Sheba's, and white as milk; held 
thus against the blaze it had almost 
seemed transparent. Kitty was noth- 
ing to him now—he had been thor- 
oughly disappointed in her and was 
pledged to another woman, yet at the 
remembrance of that little white hand 
a pang shot through his heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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Two names stand forth among the 
novelists who, with Sir Walter Scott, 
were eagerly read by those of us who 
were children fifty years since—Jane 
Austen and Maria Edgeworth. Both 
were already popular when our fath- 
ers were boys. Miss Edgeworth was 
born in 1766, Miss Austen in 1775; and 
both wrote their novels in the early 
years of the last century. They thus 
retained their hold on two generations. 
Miss Austen has been equally popular 
with a third, with our children who 
are growing up, and bids fair to be not 
less so with our children’s children. 
Miss Edgeworth seems for some twenty 
or thirty years to have almost entirely 
lost her popularity. Nay, she is now, 
even to many who are by way of be- 
ing students of literature, only vaguely 
known as a clever writer about the 
Ireland of one hundred years ago—for 
Macaulay’s comparison of her pictures 
of Irish life to those of Scotch by “the 
great Sir Walter” is generally remem- 
bered. This is supposed to give her a 
claim to be something a little better 
than the teller of tiresome and goody- 
goody moral tales for children. The 
name of “Castle Rackrent” sticks in 


the memory. Every one still knows 
Macaulay's Essays and so people re- 
member his allusion to the Absentee. 
Perhaps, besides the names of these 
two books, those of Ennui and Vivian 
are also known. The stories them- 
selves are read by comparatively few, 
and the very titles of most of her 
other works are forgotten. 

Those of us who owe much of the 
pleasure of our novel reading youth to 
Miss Edgeworth, find such current 
ideas somewhat jarring; and we are 
tempted to say something to correct a 
very inadequate popular impression. 
If it is a less general one than my ex- 
perience makes me suppose I can only 
be glad. It is certainly sufficiently 
widespread to make it worth while to 
offer some remarks on its inadequacy. 
Miss Edgeworth probably ceased to be 
generally read because the old “‘moral 
tale’—and even her longer stories were 
largely moral tales—was felt vaguely 
to be untrue to life. And when she 
ceased to be read, the myth that she 
was only a teller of moral stories, false 
to real life, or a retailer of old-fash- 
ioned Irish humors grew. In point of 
fact the idea that her stories, because 
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they were in form and intention “moral 
tales,” were not even subtly true 
and faithful to real aspects of life, is 
an accusation only plausible in the 
case of some of the short children’s 
sturies--the Popular and Moral Tales. 
These were excusably tales with a pur- 
pose, and didactic from their directly 
educational object. And no doubt 
they sometimes strained probabilities 
for the sake of the moral. We do not 
confuse a child’s absolute reverence 
for the Bible by teaching it the diffi- 
culties opened out by Biblical criticism, 
and we do not obscure its sense of 
God's justice as the Ruler of the world 
by drawing attention to the anomalies 
and puzzles in the story of human life, 
which make it often hard to recognize 
the hand of Providence at all. When, 
however, we get to the Tales of Fash- 
ionable Life—which were meant for 
grown-up readers—this forcing of the 
moral note disappears or almost disap- 
pears. True enough, some aspect of 
life is generally chosen by the novel- 
ist which does point a moral. But 
there is seldom any violation of prob- 
abilities in the details of the story. 
These are often wrought out with art 
of a very high quality. 

Of this feature in her method [ shall 
speak shortly in some detail. But the 
fact remains that she has suffered in 
popular estimation because she was 
associated with the “moral tale,” and 
the moral tale was supposed to be as 
little true to real life as a “sectarian 
position” promises to be reconcilable 
with really deep thought in religion. 

Probably the intense religious se- 
riousness to which the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars led 
helped in giving birth to the moral tale 
of the first years of the century. 
“Your revolution,” writes Lady Olivia 
(one of the Edgeworth gallery) to a 
French friend in 1805, “has afforded 
all our stiffened moralists incoutrover- 
tible arguments. You have no 
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idea of the miserable force of preju- 
dice which prevails here.” Most of our 
fiction in the first half of the century 
had a moral, though it was not al- 
Ways pointed in sententious para- 
graphs as it is in Miss Edgeworth’'s 
tales—and in others less famous, 
among which A School for Fathers 
dwells in my mind as an excellent spec- 
imen of the class. I suppose its coup 
de grace was given by Thackeray forty 
years later. He stabbed it fatally, 
though it took time to die of the 
wound and survived Thackeray in the 
pages of his contemparary, Charles 
Dickens. Thackeray did not drive it 
out by a more absolute truthfulness of 
view and description than we find in 
the best “moral” stories. On the con- 
trary, his view was jaundiced. His 
method was as much selective as was 
the method of Miss Edgeworth herself. 
‘Indeed, more so; for Miss Edgeworth's 
moral stories did generally represent 
the rule in real life, while Thackeray's 
cynicism noted the exceptions and 
treated them as though they were the 
rule. Miss Edgeworth more usually 
selected the normal, :‘Thackeray the 
abnormal. At worst her exaggerated 
optimism was no falser than Thack- 
eray’s exaggerated pessimism; and in 
her best work her true instances were 
as true to life and occasionally as 
subtle as his. In other cases Miss 
Edgeworth chooses what is obvious 
and ordinary—but not for that reason 
false. The story (in Manmuvring) of 
the mutual constancy of Captain Wal- 
singham and Amelia, with its happy 
termination, is at least as normal as 
that of Dobbin’s constancy to the other 
Amelia with its cynical features—the 
story which begins by Amelia prefer- 
ring the conceited and handsome 
puppy, George Osborne, to Dobbin, 
and ends with a sneer at Dobbin's pre- 
ferring his daughter to his hardly-won 
wife. The chief love-story in Vanity 
Fair is. indeed, all through belittled by 
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the fact that Dobbin is rather a poor 
creature and Amelia rather a _ fool. 
Thackeray’s work, then, was not to 
call attention to the length and breadth 
of real life—the true corrective to Miss 
Edgeworth’s highly moralizing selec- 
tions from it. That was done later by 
George Eliot, as it was also by Tols- 
toy. It was done too in some degree 
by the Rembrandt pictures of Char- 
lotte Bronté And the truer and 
deeper manner of these great writers 
was consistent with their telling the 
most profound and direct moral sto- 
ries. Miss Edgeworth herself could 
have written no more direct sermons 
in fiction than Adam Bede or Anna 
Kurénina. Thackeray, on the other 
hand, killed rather than corrected the 
old-fashioned moral story by his cyni- 
cism. He pointed out the fallacy in 
the sermons tacked on to them. He de- 
lighted in exaggerating the weak 
points in those human types who 
might plausibly be used as the stock- 
in-trade of the moral story. Nothing 
kills like ridicule, and Thackeray fired 
his shot with deadly effect. But his 
cynical criticisms did also incidentally 
remind people, as did the novels of 
George Eliot and Tolstoy—though their 
art prevented them from over-empha- 
sizing the point as Thackeray did—of 
the huge tracts of real life (ignored by 
the moral story) in which no Providen- 
tial purpose is discernible, and even its 
opposite is suggested. Thackeray was 
to the novelists who immediately pre- 
ceded him what Ecclesiastes is to most 
of the Bible. The Bible as a whole 
tells us that the good man prospers 
and that God's hand is visible in guid- 
ing and helping his course. Eccle- 
siastes tells us that to look at the 
world frankly is to see a great deal 
which tells quite an opposite story. In 
reality, both views are true. And so 
Miss Edgeworth is true and Thackeray 
Let me add—to prevent mis- 
that I have no thought of 


is true. 
conception 
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comparing the scale of Miss Edge- 
worth’s canvas to that of Thackeray. 
I speak of truthfulness in detail, not 
of range in imagination; and I hold 
that both writers are, on the whole, 
true to fact. But they saw and de- 
picted different aspects of life. Lady 
Castlewood, had she appeared in one 
of Miss Edgeworth’s books, would 
have been what Esmond’s love painted 
her. We should never have seen in 
the older novelist’s pages that side of 
her, which makes us sometimes feel 
that she acts like an unreasonable and 
even rather silly woman. Becky 
would, in a novel of Miss Edgeworth’s, 
have ended, not as the respectable old 
lady who went to church with a foot- 
man attending her, and was a leading 
patroness of the charities of the dis- 
trict, but as an unhappy outcast like 
the heroine of Almeria. 

But Thackeray, if he exaggerated on 
one side as Miss Edgeworth did on the 
other, touched closely a generation 
which was beginning to be sceptical 
and keenly alive to the puzzles of life. 
Miss Edgeworth wrote when the shock 
of the Revolution and wars had made 
people religious; when the fallacies of 
the eighteenth century sceptics were 
being triumphantly driven out by the 
Christian reaction of the Romantic ° 
school and their successors. The Rev- 
olution was ascribed by them to the 
vagaries of the sceptical philosophers. 
Christianity was being re-established 
as an indispensable support in a time 
of trouble and disorder, as a philoso- 
phy whose true depths and value the 
sceptics had never, gauged. Thack- 
eray flourished a generation later— 
when historical and biblical critics 
were throwing their shadow before 
them. Peace and leisure for specula- 
tion had brought back the questioning 
spirit in the intellectual classes. Scep- 
ticism was reappearing; and Faith in 
thinking minds was the Faith amid 
doubt of In Memoriam, Thackeray did 
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his work in discrediting the accuracy 
of the undiscriminating moral tale so 
effectually that it could not survive. 
The moral lessons of ‘Tolstoy and 
George Eliot could live—for they were 
redeemed by their ample recognition of 
life’s anomalies. But the fallacies of 
the eurlier preaching method were 
ruthlessly gibbeted by Thackeray. All 
that smacked of “moralizing™ or 
“cant” gradually came to be shunned. 
Miss Edgeworth was, in consequence, 
generally and unfairly discredited, aud 
ultimately by very many left alone 
and almost forgotten, and [ shall en- 
deavor in the following pages to point 
out the misconception of her work 
which has led to such neglect. 

I venture to account it a modern su- 
perstition that a stury which points a 
moral is pretty sure not to be true to 
life. It is no doubt largely the case 
that a story quite true to the length 
and breadth of life is likely to contain 
a great deal which points no obvious 
moral—which, on the contrary, pre- 
sents difficulties to the moralist. But 
if we select from life, there is a vast 
amount that really happens which sup- 
plies material for a moral story which 
may be absolutely true. The retribu- 
tion which comes to the spendthrift or 
the drunkard from his own acts may 
be related with the most scrupulous 
regard for actual probabilities. And 
these ure but two instances out of 
many. The materials for moral tales 
exist abundantly in real life, but they 
must be carefully chosen. And this is 
what Miss Edgeworth instinctively 
did, though she does not generally re- 
ceive credit for it. The preaching tone 
and the ostentatious pointing of a 
moral in which she abounds are so ir- 
ritating to the present generation that 
our contemporaries condemn as unreal 
the whole narrative which is disfig- 
ured by this blot. Its fidelity to fact 
is discredited beforehand. Yet, in 
point of fact, Miss Edgeworth’s best 









work is as subtly true to human na- 
ture as the work of Jane Austen her- 
self. Probably the tradition inherited 
from her excellent and pompous 
father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
deeply ingrained in her the didactic 
manner. And it is the more remark- 
able testimony to her true novelist’s 
vision that she does not allow it to be 
much more than a manner. She sel- 
dom lets her desire to point a moral 
really pervert in the least the facts 
and probabilities of life. It only 
drives her to select for her novels such 
thoroughly probable incidents and 
characters as do illustrate some valu- 
able theories of life or point some 
moral, and to leave on one side those 
aspects of life which seem to be mere 
anomalies. The details of the narra- 
tives are—taken separately—absolutely 
true. Their accumulation to point a 
moral may sometimes be improbable, 
but is always quite possible. These nov- 
els are a possible conjunction of abso- 
lutely probable characters and circum- 
stances. The fault which has discred- 
ited her work is not, as is often as- 
sumed, that her wish to moralize 
makes her false to nature. It is that 
the didactic manner makes people sus- 
pect her of being false to nature, which 
she is not. Jane Austen herself, while 
her art kept her absolutely from the 
didactic manner, and from pointing 
her moral too insistently, had a gvod 
deal of Miss Edgeworth's selective in- 
stinct and habit. Darcy, the typical 
proud man, is gradually chastened and 
overcome by the strength and sweet- 
ness of Elizabeth. The process is dis- 
tinctly a moral tale. Sense and Sensi- 
bility is again the moral tale which its 
title indicates, of a contrast of temper- 
aments and their respective results. 
Persuasion is a moral tale. But Miss 
Austen never does what drives our 
own generation nearly mad—namely, 
point the moral in a sententious para- 
graph. When Henry Crawford's real 
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devotion to Fanny Price, in Mansfield 
Park, is on the high road to winning 
her love after all, but his lack of prin- 
ciple leads bim to fall a victim to 
Maria’s passion—while at the very mo- 
ment that he yields he reflects that he 
is losing happiness as well as offending 
against morality—we have an episode 
as completely fulfilling the conditions 
of the moral story as any of Miss 
Edgeworth’'s. But as it is allowed to 
speak for itself—with, at all events, 
only the slightest explicit pointing of 
the moral—the present generation ac- 
cepts it, rightly, as true to life. If it 
had appeared in Miss Edgeworth’'s 
pages, the moral wouid have been duly 
appended: “Thus may the absence of 
moral rectitude and of early habits of 
virtue defeat even those objects which 
from purely selfish motives we most 
desire,” etc. The present generation 
would not even read the book if they 
saw such a paragraph in its pages. 
Or if they did read it, they would ap- 
proach it as a species of curiosity, the 
old-fashioned moral tale, presenting 
. the moralist’s dream in place of life as 
we know it; whereas the episode is in 
fact most true to real life, and is in 
Miss Austen’s pages generally recog- 
nized as being so, as it has not been 
discredited by the moralist’s cant. 
There is a story of Miss Edge- 
worth’s—one of her earlier ones writ- 
ten in 1805, Leonora—which shows a 
great novelist’s insight untrammelled 
by the defect of which I speak, and 
were it not that such things are 
largely determined by fashion, it must 
have held its ground in popular admi- 
ration. It is, perhaps, deeper and 
subtler than anything she has written. 
But my chief reason for mentioning it 
is not that Miss Edgeworth’'s truthful- 
hess to nature is more apparent in it 
than in her other stories. I name it 
because it is more likely than the oth- 
ers to be given fair play by our modern 
<ritics. There is no pointing of the 
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moral tv exasperate them and warp 
their judgment. This very fact re- 
sults from the author's instinctive re- 
gard for the probable. For an author 
to moralize when writing in propria 
persona is no breach of truthfulness, 
though it may offend literary taste. 
When, however, as in Leonora, she 
does not speak at all—for the whwie 
story is told in letters—to moralize 
would, in the circumstances of the 
story, be quite untrue to fact, and 
therefore impossible to Miss 
Edgeworth. None among the letter 
writers plays the part of the Greek 
chorus. Therefore the writer's  in- 
stinct forbids her to point a moral at 
all. And the modern reader can judge 
of her quality in this book without the 
disturbing effect on his prejudices of 
such passages as those to which I have 
above referred. If I wished to bring 
my typical modern critic to admit that 
Miss Edgeworth should still stand in 
the front rank of our novel writers, I 
should give him Leonora to read in the 
first instance, and should challenge 
him to deny that Lady Olivia is a 
really great character study. He 
might, perhaps, vote the book long- 
winded; but I should have no doubt 
of the verdict of any competent critic 
as to its power and depth. 

But I am here attempting to explain 
what it is which has made Miss Edge- 
worth’s other works lose their hold on 
the present generation. And I wish to 
show that those are wrong who neg- 
lect her on the ground that her avow- 
edly moral stories are false to life. I 
will, therefore, speak not of Leonora, 
but of two whicb are in the very high- 
est degree stories with a purpose and 
a moral clearly empbasized, and are 
yet, it appears to me, in their details 
absolutely truthful—trich, too, in humor 
and subtle in the study of human na- 
ture. I refer to Manwuvring§ and 
Almeria, Manwurring is the story of a 
worldly and fashionable lady, Mrs 
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Beaumont of Beaumont Park. Left 
a widow early, her chief aim in life is 
the worldly advancement of her fam- 
ily; to secure a rich husband for her 
daughter (Sir John Hunter, a brainless 
baronet without character, but the 
heir to a reversionary earldom), and a 
rich wife fer her son (the baronet’s sis- 
ter, who is pretty but utterly foolish 
and worldly); to secure also for her 
own family the fortune of her hus- 
band’s cousin, old Mr. Palmer, a rich 
West India merchant from Jamaica. 
The end of the story is that Mrs. Beau- 
mont overreaches herself; fails not 
only to attain true happiness, but to 
win the very worldly object she has 
set her heart upon. When both her 
matrimonial schemes have _ broken 
down she marries Sir John Hunter 
herself, only to find that the reversion- 
ary earldom is no longer in prospect 
as another heir has turned up unex- 
pectedly. The final dénowement and gen- 
eral moral are—let it be admitted— 
“somewhat unreal and exaggerated. 
They are quite possible; but, no doubt, 
they confirm the prejudices of which I 
have spoken. But the point I desire 
to make is that the modern reader, 
whose prejudice against the “moral 
tale’ makes him look everywhere for 
the preacher’s special pleading rather 
than the novelist’s art, is entirely on 
the wrong scent. He expects at every 
turn to find probabilities violated in 
the interests of the moral. To take 
such a view is entirely to mistake Miss 
Edgeworth's method. Her details are 
almost wholly untainted by the exag- 
geration which often appears in the 
general moral. They are often ex- 
tremely subtle, living and true. An 
illustration or two will be more con. 
vincing than fifty arguments or asser- 
tions. Let us, therefore, extract a few 
pages from the book. 

I will take two fairly average speci- 


men incidents in the story. First. 


Mrs. Beaumont is anxious that Mr. 





Palmer, who has come from Jamaica 
to visit her, should return thither as 
soon as possible. He has made a will 
in favor of her family. That is all she 
wants of him. But now he threatens 
to live in England, which would se- 
riously imperil her plans. He would 
not approve at all of the worldly mar- 
riages of her children to unworthy ob- 
jects on which she has set her heart. 
He might make friends with his other 
cousins, the Walsinghams, and, per- 
haps, change his will and leave them 
all or, at least, part of his money. She 
knows that Palmer is something of a 
hypochondriac, and superstitious in the 
matter of health; therefore she sends a 
note to the obsequious family doctor, 
Dr. Wheeler, intimating to him that, 
when consulted, he must give Mr. 
Palmer a very strong and definite opin- 
ion in favor of returning to Jamaica. 
The working out of her scheme and its 
failure are recorded in the following 
scene: 


As if by accident, the doctor dropped 
in at breakfast-time, and Mrs. Beau- 
mont declared that it was the luckiest 
chance imaginable, that he should hap- 
pen to call just when she was wishing 
to see him. When the question in de- 
bate was stated to him, he, with becom- 
ing gravity of countenance and suavity 
of manner, entered into a discussion 
upon the effect of hot and cold climates 
upon the solids and fluids, and nervous 
system in general; then upon English 
constitutions in particular; and, lastly, 
upon idiosyncrasies, 

This last word cost Mr. Palmer half 
his breakfast: on hearing it he set 
down his cup with a profound sigh. 
and pushed his plate from him; indica- 
tions which did not escape the physi- 
cian’s demure eye. Gaining confidence 
from the weakness of the patient, Dr. 
Wheeler now boldly pronounced, that. 
in his opinion, any gentleman who. 
after having habituated himself long to 
a hot climate, as Jamaica, for instance, 
should come late in life to reside in a 
colder climate, as England, for exam- 
ple, must run very great hazard indeed 
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—nay, he could almost venture to pre- 
dict, would fall a victim to the sudden 
tension of the lax fibres. 

Though a man of sound good sense in 
most things, Mr. Palmer’s weakness 
was, on medica] subjects, as great as 
bis ignorance; his superstitious faith in 
physicians was as implicit as either Dr. 
Wheeler or Mrs. Beaumont could de- 
sire. 

“Then,” said Mr. Palmer, with a sigh 
still deeper than the first—for the first 
was for himself, and the second for his 
country—“then England, Old England; 
farewell for ever! All my judges pro- 
nounce sentence of transportation upon 
me!” 

Mr. Beaumont and Amelia, in eager 
and persuasive tones of remonstrance 
and expostulation, at once addressed 
the doctor, to obtain a mitgation or 
suspension of his sentence. Dr. 
Wheeler, albeit unused to the impera- 
tive mood. reiterated his dictum. 
Though little accustomed to hold his 
opinion against the arguments or the 
wishes of the rich and fair, he, upon 
this occasion, stood his ground against 
Miss and Mr. Beaumont wonderfully 
well for nearly five minutes; till, to his 
utter perplexity and dismay, he saw 
Mrs. Beaumont appear amongst his 
assailants. 

“Well, I said I would submit, and 
not say a word, if Dr. Wheeler was 
against me,” she began; “but I cannot 
sit by silent: | must protest against this 
cruel, cruel decree, so contrary too to 
what I hoped and expected would be 
Dr. Wheeler’s opinion.” 

Poor Dr. Wheeler twinkled and 
seemed as if he would have rubbed his 
eyes, not sure whether he was awake 
or in a dream. In his perplexity, he 
apprehended that he had misunder- 
stood Mrs. Beaumont’s note, and he 
now prepared to make his way round 
again through the solids and the fluids, 
and the whole nervous system, till by 
favor of idiosyncrasy, he hoped to get 
out of his difficulty, and to allow Mr. 
Palmer to remain on British ground. 
Mrs. Beaumont’s face, in spite of her 
powers of simulation, lengthened and 
lengthened, and darkened and dark- 
ened, as he proceeded in his recanta- 
tion; but, when the exception to the 
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general axiom was fairly made out, and 
a clear permit to remain in England 
granted, by such high medical author- 
ity, she forced a smile, and joined 
loudly in the general congratulations. 
Whilst her son was triumphing and 
shaking hands with Mr. Palmer, she 
slipped down stairs after Dr. Wheeler. 

“Ah, doctor! What have you done! 
Ruined me! ruined me! Didn't you 
read my note? Didn't you understand 
it? 1 thought a word to the wise was 
enough.” 

“Why—Then it was as I understood 
it at first? So I thought; but then I 
fancied I must be mistaken afterwards; 
for when I expected support, my dear 
madam, you opposed my opinion in 
favor of Jamaica more warmly than 
any one, and what was I to think?’ 

“To think! Oh, my dear doctor, you 
might have guessed that was only a 
sham opposition.” 

“But, my dear madam,” cried Dr. 
Wheeler, who, though the mildest of 
men, Was now worked up to something 
like indignation, “my dear ma‘am— 
sham upon sham is too much for any 
man.” 


So far we have a narrative as lively 
and as true to fact as Miss Austen or 
Mrs. Gaskell could give us. But the 
Edgeworthian touch follows—which 
for modern readers poisons the whole. 
“Thus,” the author adds, “by excess 
of hypocrisy, our heroine disgusted 
even her own adherents, in which she 
had the honor to resemble some of the 
most wily politicians famous in Eng- 
lish history.” 

Let us take another scene in which 
Mrs. Beaumont makes a last effort to 
prevent Mr. Palmer from going to see 
the Walsingham cousins. Her earlier 
efforts to prevent the visit have failed, 
and the date of an expedition to Wal- 
singham House is actually fixed. She 
is still anxious if possible—as I have 
said—that he should not know these 
new cousins at all; moreover, her 
daughter Amelia is in love with 
young Walsingham, whereas Mrs. 
Beaumont has given Mr. Palmer the 
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impression that she is in love with the 
rich Sir John Hunter. If possible the 
visit to the Walsinghams must be 
stopped altogether and Mr. Palmer 
sent back to Jamaica without knowing 
them. At all events Amelia must be 
prevented from going with Mr. Palmer, 
and the conversation at Walsingham 
House (if they do go) must be so man- 
aged that her various diplomatic fibs 
shall not be discovered by the confid- 
ing old man. Here is the story of the 
fresh and final manauvre of Mrs. Beau- 
mont and its outcome: 


Now there was a numerous tribe of 
hangers-on, who were in the habit of 
frequenting Beaumont Park, whom 
Mrs. Beaumont loved to see at her 
house; because, besides making her feel 
her own importance, they were fre- 
quently useful to carry on the subordi- 
nate parts of her perpetual manceu- 
vres. Among these secondary per- 
sonages who attended Mrs. Beaumont 
abroad to increase her consequence in 
the eyes of common spectators. and 
who at home filled the stage, and 
added to the bustle and effect, her 
chief favorites were Mr. Twigg (the 
same gentleman who was deputed to 
decide upon the belt or the screen) and 
Captain Lightbody. Mr. Twigg was 
the most elegant flatterer of the two, 
but Captain Lightbody was the most 
assured, and upon the whole made his 
way the best. He was a handsome 
man, had a good address, could tell a 
good story, sing a good song, and make 
things go off well, when there was com- 
pany; so that he was a prodigious as- 
sistance to the mistress of the house. 
Then he danced with the young ladies 
when they had no other partners; he 
mounted guard regularly beside the 
pianoforte, or the harp, when the la- 
dies were playing; and at dinner it was 
always the etiquette for him to sit 
beside Miss Beaumont, or Miss Hunter, 
when the gentlemen guests were not 
such as Mrs. Beaumont thought en- 
titled to that honor, or such as she 
deemed safe companions. These ar- 
rangements imply that Captain Light- 
body thought himself in Mrs. Beau- 








mont’s confidence: and so he was to a 
certain degree, just enough to flatter 
him into doing her high or low be- 
hests. Whenever she had a report to 
circulate, or to contradict, Captain 
Lightbody was put in play; and no man 
could be better calculated for this pur- 
pose, both from his love of talking, 
and of locomotion. He galloped about 
from place to place, and from one great 
house to another, knew all the lords 
and ladies, and generals and colonels, 
and brigade-majors and aides-de-camp, 
in the land. Could any mortal be bet- 
ter qualified to fetch and carry news 
for Mrs. Beaumont? Besides news, it 
was his office to carry compliments, 
and to speed the intercourse, not per- 
haps from soul to soul, but from house 
to house, which is necessary in a visit- 
ing country to keep up the character of 
an agreeable neighbor. Did Mrs. Beau- 
mont forget to send a card of invita- 
tion, or neglect to return a visit, Light- 
body was to set it to rights for her, 
Lightbody, the ready bearer of pretty 
notes, the maker always, the fabricator 
sometimes, of the civilest speeches im- 
aginable. This expert speechifier, this 
ever idle, ever busy scamperer, our 
heroine despatched to engage a neigh- 
boring family to pay her a morning 
visit the next day, just about the time 
which was fixed for her going to see 
the Walsinghams, The usual caution 
was given—‘Pray, Lightbody, do not 
let my name be used; do not let me be 
mentioned; but take it upon yourself, 
and say, as if from yourself, that you 
have reason to believe I take it ill that 
they have not been here lately. And 
then you can mention the hour that 
would be most convenient. But let me 
have nothing to do with it. I must not 
appear in it on any account.” 

In consequence of Captain Light- 
body's faithful execution of his secret 
instructions, a barouche full of morning 
visitors drove to the door, just at the 
time when Mrs. Beaumont had pro- 
posed to set out for Walsingham 
House. Mrs. Beaumont, with a well- 
dissembled look of vexation, exclaimed, 
as she looked out of the window at the 
carriage, “How provoking! Who can 
these people be? I hope Martin will 
say I am not at home. Ring—ring, 
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Amelia. Oh, it’s too late, they have 
seen me! and Martin, stupid creature! 
has let them in.” 

Mr. Palmer was much discomfited, 
and grew more and more impatient, 
when these troublesome visitors pro- 
tracted their stay, and proposed a walk 
to see some improvements in the 
grounds. 

“But, my good Mistress Beaumont,” 
said he, “you know we are engaged to 
our cousin Walsingham this morning; 
and if you will give me leave, I will go 
on before you with Mr. Beaumont, and 
we can say what detains you.” 

Disconcerted by this simple determi- 
nation of this straightforward, plain- 
spoken old gentleman, Mrs. Beaumont 
saw that further delay on her part 
would be not only inefficacious, but 
dangerous. She now was eager to be 
relieved from the difficulties which she 
had herself contrived. She would not, 
for any consideration, have trusted Mr. 
Palmer to pay this visit without her; 
therefore, by an able counter move- 
ment, she extricated herself not only 
without loss, but with advantage, from 
this perilous situation. She made a 
handsome apology to her visitors for 
being obliged to run away from them. 
“She would leave Amelia to have the 
pleasure of showing them the grounds.” 

Mrs. Beaumont was irresistible in her 
arrangements. Amelia, disappointed 
and afraid to show how deeply she felt 
the disappointment, was obliged to stay 
to do the honors of Beaumont Park, 
whilst her mother drove off rejoicing 
in half the success, at least, of her 
stratagem; but even as a politician she 
used upon every occasion too much arti- 
fice. It was said of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, he is a great politician, but in all 
his politics there is one capital defect— 
“C“est au'il veut toujours tromper.” 

“How tiresome those people were! I 
thought we should never have got away 
from them!” said Mrs. Beaumont. 
“What possessed them to come this 
morning and to pay such a horrid long 
visit! Besides, those Duttons, at all 
times, are the most stupid creatures on 
the face of the earth; I cannot endure 
them; so awkward and ill-bred too! and 
yet they are of a good family—who 
could think it? They are people one 
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must see, but they are absolutely insuf- 
ferable.” 

“Insufferable!’ said Mr. Palmer; 
“why, my good madam, then you have 
the patience of a martyr. for you suf- 
fered them so patiently that I never 
should have guessed you suffered at all. 
I protest I thought they were friends 
and favorites of yours, and that you 
were very pleased to see them. 

“Well, well, ‘tis the way of the 
world,” continued Mr. Palmer; “this 
sort of—what do you eall it?—double- 
dealing about visitors, goes on every- 
where, Madam Beaumont. But how 
do I know that when I go away. you 
may not be as glad to get rid of me as 
you were to get away from these Dut- 
tons?” added he in a tone of forced 
jocularity. “How do I know but that 
the minute my back is turned, you may 
not begin to take me to pieces in my 
turn, and say, ‘That old Palmer! he 
was the most tiresome, humorsome, 
strange, old-fashioned fellow; I thought 
we should never have got rid of him? ” 

“My dear, dear Sir, how can you 
speak in such a manner?” cried Mrs. 
Beaumont, who had made several vain 
attempts to interrupt this speech. 
“You, who are our best friend! Is it 
possible you could suspect? Is there 
no difference to be made between 
friends and common acquaintance?” 

“I'm sure I hope there is,” said Mr. 
Palmer, smiling. 

There was something so near the 
truth in Mr. Palmer's raillery, that 
Mrs, Beaumont could not take it with 
as much easy unconcern as the occasion 
required, especially in the presence of 
her son, who maintained a provoking 
silence. Unhappy. indeed, are those 
who cannot, in such moments of dis- 
tress, in their own families, and in their 
nearest connections, find any relief 
from their embarrassments. and who 
look round in vain for one to be re- 
sponsible for their sincerity. Mrs. 
Beaumont sat uneasy, and almost dis- 
concerted. Mr. Palmer felt for his 
snuff-box, his usual consolation; but it 
was not in his pocket; he had left it 
on his table. Now Mrs. Beaumont 
was relieved, for she had something to 
do, and something to say with her 
wonted politeness: in spite of all re- 
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monstrance from Mr. Palmer, her man 
Martin was sent back for the snuff- 
box; and conjectures about his finding 
it, and his being able to overtake them 
before they arrived at Walsingham 
House, supplied conversation for a mile 
or two. 

“Here’s Martin coming back full gal- 
lop, I vow,” said Miss Hunter, who 
could also talk on this topic. 

“Come, come, my good lady,” said 
Mr. Palmer (taking the moment when 
the young lady had turned her back 
as she stretched out of the carriage 
for the pleasure of seeing Martin gal- 
low—"“Come, come, my good Mrs. Beau- 
mont, shake hands and be friends, 
and hang the Duttons! I did not mean 
to vex you by what I said. I am not 
so polite as I should be, I know, and 
you, perhaps, are a little too polite. 
But that is no great harm, especially in 


a woman.” 
Martin and the snuff-box came up at 


this instant; and all was apparently as 
well as ever. Yet Mrs. Beaumont, who 
valued a reputation for sincerity as 
much as Chartres valued a reputation 
for honesty, and nearly upon the same 
principle, was seriously vexed that 
even this transient light had been let in 
upon her real character. To such acci- 
dents duplicity is continually subject. 

Here is a narrative absolutely true 
to life. Omit the moralizing clauses 
and you have a genuine novelist’s best 
qualities, in situation and in dialogue, 
which no one could call in question. 
Miss Edgeworth does not, indeed, “trip 
it lightly” with the best of the mod- 
erns; but neither does Sir Walter 
Scott. She analyzes and reflects in- 
stead ‘of merely presenting matter for 
analysis; but so did most other writ- 
ers of the time. These are questions 
of manner, and the manner of 1809 is 
not that of 1909. But in that truthful- 
ness which distinguishes the good fic- 
tion of any age from the bad, she 
stands the test of sound criticism—and 
only the incidental preaching has dis- 
guised this fact from an age which 
suspects of falsehood any story writ- 
ten with an avowed purpose. 


The same qualities and defects may 
be found in Almeria. The book is the 
story of the heiress of a rich York- 
shire grazier who becomes dazzled by 
the attentions paid by the fashionable 
world to her money and forgets her 
more humble friends, the Elmours— 
though it is Edgeworthian that these 
friends are absolute gentlemen and 1a- 
dies, far better born and bred than 
Almeria herself. In the world of fash- 
ion “Alps on alps arise,” and we are 
told how, being first dazzled by the 
riches of Sir Thomas Stock, the 
banker, and his family—choosing Sir 
Thomas himself to replace old Mr. El- 
mour as her guardian, and nearly ac- 
cepting the attentions of his son—she 
finds the Stocks looked down on by 
my Lady Bradstone, the widow of an 
earl. She succeeds in dropping the 
Stocks and getting in with the Brad- 
stones, only to find a little later in 
Lady Bradstone’s sister, Lady Pierre- 
point, who is a great personage at 
court, a yet more desirable friend 
whom she ultimately succeeds in win- 
ning. All her success turns to ashes 
in the event, and Almeria ends as a 
disappointed old maid. Here, as in 
Maneuvring, we may at once dismiss 
the final moral as overstrained and 
somewhat tiresome. But the absolute 
fidelity to the facts of the world and 
of human nature in the individual de- 
tails, and their humor, is unimpaired 
by this defect in the story regarded as 
a whole. 

Here is the account of the first 
shock Almeria receives as to the greut- 
ness and importance of the Stock fam- 
ily: 

One night at the Opera, Almeria 
happened to be seated in the next box 
to Lady Bradstone, a proud woman of 
high family, who considered all whose 
genealogy could not vie in antiquity 
with her own as upstarts that ought to 
be kept down. Her Ladyship, either 
not knowing or not caring who was 
in the next box to her, began to ridicule 
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an entertainment which had been given 
two days before by Lady Stock. From 
her entertainment, the transition was 
easy to her character, and to that of 
her whole family. Young Stock was 
pronounced to have all the purse-proud 
self-sufficiency of a banker and all the 
pertness of a clerk; even his bow 
seemed as if it came from behind the 
counter. 

Till this moment Almeria had at 
least permitted, if not encouraged, this 
gentleman’s assiduities; for she had 
hitherto only seen him in company 
where he had been admired: his atten- 
tions, therefore, had been flattering to 
her vanity. But things now began to 
appear in quite a different .light: she 
saw Mr. Stock in the point of view in 
which Lady Bradstone placed him; and 
felt that she might be degraded. but 
could not be elevated, in the ranks of 
fashion by such an admirer. She be- 
gan to wish that she was not so inti- 
mately connected with a family which 
was ridiculed for want of taste, and 
whose wealth, as she now suspected, 
was their only ticket of admittance 
into the society of the truly elegant. 
In the land of fashion, “alps on alps 
arise’; and no sooner has the votary 
reached the summit of one weary as- 
cent than another appears higher still 
and more difficult of attainment. Our 
heroine now became discontented in 
that situation which but a few months 
before had been the grand object of her 
ambition. 


Almeria is now determined to win 
her way into Lady Bradstone’s circle 
of intimates. The opportunity comes, 
and she throws over Lady Stock with- 
out compunction. 


One morning she went with Lady 
Stock to a bookseller's whose shop 
Served as a fashionable lounge. Her 
Ladyship valued books like all other 
things, in proportion to the money they 
cost: she had no taste for literature. 
but a great fancy for accumulating the 
most expensive publications which she 
displayed ostentatiously as part of the 
costly furniture of her house. Whilst 


she was looking over some literary lux- 


uries, rich in all the elegance of hot- 
press and vellum binding, Lady Brad- 
stone and a party of her friends came 
into the room. She immediately at- 
tracted and engrossed the attention of 
all present. Lady Stock turned over 
the leaves of the fine books and asked 
their prices; but she had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that she was an ob- 
ject rather of derision than of admira- 
tion to the newcomers. None are so 
easily put out of countenance by airs 
as those who are most apt to play them 
off on their inferiors. Lady Stock 
bit her lips in evident embarassment, 
and the awkwardness of her distress in- 
creased the confidence and triumph of 
her adversary. She had some time be- 
fore provoked Lady Bradstone by giv- 
ing a concert in opposition to one of 
hers, and by engaging at an enormous 
expense a celebrated performer for her 
night: hostilities had thenceforward 
been renewed at every convenient op- 
portunity by the contending fair ones. 
Lady Bradstone now took occasion 
loudly to lament her extreme poverty; 
and she put this question to all her 
party, whether if they had it in their 
power they should prefer having more 
money than taste or more taste than 
money? They were going to decide 
par acclamation, but her Ladyship in- 
sisted on her taking each vote sepa- 
rately, because this prolonged the tor- 
ments of her rival, who heard the pref- 
erence of taste to money reiterated half 
a dozen times over with the most pro- 
voking variety of insulting emphasis. 
Almeria’s sufferings during this scene 
were far more poignant than those of 
the person against whom the ridicule 
was aimed; not that she pitied Lady 
Stock—no; she would have rejoiced to 
have seen her humbled to the dust, if 
she could have escaped all share in her 
mortification; but as she appeared ag 
her Ladyship’s acquaintance, she ap- 
prehended that she might be mistaken 
for her friend. An opportunity of- 
fered of marking the difference. The 
bookseller asked Lady Stock if she 
chose to put her name down in a list 
of subscribers to a new work. The 
book, she saw, was to be dedicated to 
Lady Bradstone—and that was suffi- 
cient to decide her against it. 
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She declared that she never sup- 
ported such things either by her name 
or her money; that, for her part, she 
was no politician; that she thought fe- 
male patriots were absurd and odious; 
and that she was glad none of that de- 
scription were of her acquaintance. 

All this was plainly directed against 
Lady Bradstone, who was a Zealous 
patriot; her Ladyship retorted, by some 
reflections equally keen, but rather 
more politely expressed, each party ad- 
dressing their innuendoes to the book- 
seller, who, afraid to disoblige either 
the rich or the fashionable, preserved, 
as much as it was in the power of his 
muscles, a perfectly neutral counte 
nance. At last, in order to relieve 
himself from his constraint, he betook 
himself to count the subscribers, and 
Miss Turnbull seized this moment to 
desire that her name might be added to 
the list. Lady Bradstone’s eyes were 
immediately fixed upon her with com- 
placency—Lady Stock’s flashed fire. 
Regardless of their fire, Almeria coolly 
added, “Twelve copies, Sir, if you 
please.” 

“Twelve copies, Miss Turnbull, at a 
guinea a-piece! Lord bless me, do you 
know what you are about, my dear?” 
said Lady Stock. 

“Perfectly well,” replied our hero- 
ine; “I think twelve guineas, or twenty 
times that sum, would be well be- 
stowed in a certain independence of 
sentiment, which I understand is the 
object of this work.” 

A whisper from Lady Bradstone to 
one of the shop men of “Who is that 
charming woman?’ gave our heroine 
courage to pronounce these words. 
Lady Stock, in great displeasure, 
walked to her carriage, saying, “‘you 
are to consider what you will do with 
your twelve copies, Miss Turnbull; for 
I am convinced your guardian will 
never let such a parcel of inflammatory 
trash into his house; he admires fe- 
male patriotism and all that sort of 
thing, as little as I do.” 

The rudeness of this speech did not 
disconcert Almeria; for she was forti- 
fied by the consciousness that she had 
gained her point with Lady Bradstone. 
This lady piqued herself upon show- 
ing her preferences and aversions with 

‘ 
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She de- 


equal enthusiasm and é¢clat. 
clared before a large company at din- 
ner that notwithstanding Miss Turnbull 
was nobody by birth, she had made her- 
self somebody by spirit; and that for 
her part she should, contrary to her 
general principle, which she confessed 
was to keep a strong line of demarca- 
tion between nobility and mobility, 
take a pride in bringing forward merit 
even in the shape of a Yorkshire gra- 
zier’s daughter. 


Excellent too is the account of Al- 
meria’s impressions when she _ has 
quarrelled with Lady Stock, and be- 
come intimate with the greater lady 
—as to the contrast between the two: 


Lady Bradstone invited Miss Turn- 
bull to her house, feeling herself, as 
she said, bound in honor to bear her out 
in a dispute of which she had been the 
original occasion. In this lady's so- 
ciety Almeria found the style of dress, 
manners, and conversation, different 
from what she had seen at Lady 
Stock’s: she had without difficulty imi- 
tated the affectation of Lady Stock, 
but there was an ease in the decided 
tone of Lady Bradstone which could 
not be so easily acquired. Having 
lived from her infancy in the best 
company, there was no heterogeneous 
mixture in her manners; and the con- 
sciousness of this gave an habitual air 
of security to her words, looks and mo- 
tions. Lady Stock seemed forced to 
beg or buy—Lady Bradstone accus- 
tomed to command or levy, admiration 
as her rightful tribute. The pride of 
Lady Bradstone was uniformly resolute 
and successful; the insolence of Lady 
Stock, if it were opposed, became cow- 
ardly and ridiculous. Lady Bradstone 
seemed to have, on all occasions, an 
instinctive sense of what a person of 
fashion ought to do; Lady Stock, not- 
withstanding her bravadoing air, was 
frequently perplexed, and anxious, and 
therefore awkward: she had always re- 
course to precedent. “Lady P. said 
so, or Lady Q—— did so. Lady G 
wore this or Lady H was there, 
and therefore I am sure it was proper.” 

On the contrary, Lady Bradstone 
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never quoted authorities, but presumed 
that she was a precedent for others. 
The one was eager to follow, the other 
determined to lead the fashion. 

Our heroine, who was by no means 
deficient in penetration, and whose 
whole attention was now given to the 
study of externals, quickly perceived 
these shades of difference between her 
late and her present friend. She re- 
marked, in particular, that she found 
herself much more at ease in Lady 
Bradstone’s society. Her Ladyship’s 
pride was not so offensive as Lady 
Stock’s vanity: secure of her own su- 
periority Lady Bradstone did not want 
to measure herself every instant with 
inferiors. She treated Almeria as her 
equal in every respect; and in setting 
her right in points of fashion never 
seemed to triumph, but to consider her 
own knowledge as a necessary conse- 
quence of the life she had led from her 
infancy. With a sort of proud gener- 
osity, she always considered those 
whom she honored with her friendship 
as thenceforward entitled to all the ad- 
vantages of her own situation, and to 
all the respect due to a part of herself. 
She now always used the word we, 
with peculiar emphasis, in speaking of 
Miss Turnbull and herself. This was 
a signal perfectly well understood by 
her acquaintance. Almeria was re- 
ceived everywhere with the most dis- 
tinguished attention; and she was de- 
lighted, and absolutely intoxicated, with 
her sudden rise in the world of fashion. 
She found that her former acquain- 
tance of Lady Stock’s were extremely 
ambitious of claiming an intimacy; but 
this could not be done. Miss Turnbull 
had not acquired, by practice, the 
power of looking at people without 
seeming to see them, and of forgetting 
those with whom she was perfectly 
well acquainted. Her opinion of her 
own consequence was much raised by 
the court that was paid to her by sev- 
eral young men of fashion, who thought 
it expedient to marry two hundred 
thousand pounds, 


How Lady Pierrepoint appears on 
the scene, and because her sister, 
Lady Bradstone, is out of favor with 
Royalty, cuts her when she passes in 


difference of his wife indeed helps the 





the royal cortége—for the first time 
shaking Almeria’s faith in Lady Brad- 
stone’s unquestionable greatness; how 
Lady Pierrepoint supplies a new model 
for Almeria, that of the great lady at 
court “speaking always as if she 
thought that her words would be re- 
peated and must lead to conse- 
quences”; how Lady Pierrepoint sup- 
plants the other first as Almeria’s idol 
and then as her friend and patroness, 
must be read by those who may care 
to turn to Miss Edgeworth’s story it- 
self. Enough has been quoted to il- 
lustrate my thesis. The same quali- 
ties are throughout apparent—a novel- 
ist’s absolute truthfulness in detail, in 
spite of a strained moral to the story 
as a whole, a moral which any one of 
fairly wide experience feels to be false 
to life’s pervading anomalies. 

I said I should not speak of Leonora 
at any length—and if I refer to it in 
concluding my remarks, it is only to 
invoke its testimony to the qualities of 
the writer, as justifying my estimate 
for critics whose verdict might other- 
wise be doubtful. Lady Olivia—the 
very modern English lady of a bad 
French school, reader of risqué Ger- 
man novels of the period, and of dan- 
gerous philosophy, whose whole ro- 
mance of life consists in a succession 
of love affairs of doubtful (or rather 
not at all doubtful) morality—in order 
to pass the time and to arouse her 
friend Lady Leonora’s jealousy, flirts 
with her husband, who is clearly not 
quite a novice in the lists of love. In 
the end the affair becomes far more 
serious than she intended. She finds 
herself desperately in love with him 
and he becomes so with her. The 
nameless Duchess, Leonora’s mother, 
when consulted at an earlier stage, 
was sure that no really serious dénoue- 
ment would ensue if only Leonora 
showed no signs of jealousy. But she 
proves quite wrong. The apparent in- 
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husband to fall a victim to Olivia's 
passion. Here already we have the 
novelist’s instinct deeper than the mor- 
alist’s. But in the sequel Miss Edg<- 
worth breaks off even more completely 
from the manner of the typical Moral 
Tale; for, even when the husband is 
brought fully to realize his wife's hero- 
ism and love for him, and feels how 
utterly lovable she is—how far more 
really lovable than Olivia—the fact re- 
mains “I love Leonora: but I am in 
love with Olivia.” Not until the very 
end does the Deus ex Machina turn up, 
and set all to rights—when letters of 
Olivia to a friend, written at an early 
stage in her intrigue, and ridiculing 
the husband, fall into his hands and 
complete the work of disenchantment. 
Omit this ending—which is parallel to 
the customary concession to pit and 
gallery in giving a pleasant ending to 
The Dublin Review. 
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a modern plar—and you have a long 
drawn out drama of the truest real- 
ism, with no forcing of the note either 
in outlines or in details. Miss Edge- 
worth was indeed a true novelist who 
also greatly liked preaching a sermon. 
In the children’s tales her sermons 
often made the stories unreal. They al- 
most killed the novelist in her. In the 
bulk of the Fashionable Tales they left 
the novelist truthful in details—but 
spoilt her manner, and somewhat dam- 
aged her plots. In Leonora the novel- 
ist is free and untrammelled, for the 
preacher sleeps—only waking up in the 
last few pages in order to give an ac- 
count of things to old Mr. Edgeworth 
and persuade him that events have 
been allowed to go wrong so long 
merely to make it more wonderful that 
they are at last set right. 
Wilfrid Ward. 
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Lovers of Dickens—and happily they 
are legion stili, despite the changes of 
the tide of literary fashion—may be di- 
vided into two classes. There are 
those, mostly, one might say, of the 
gentler sex, of “uncertain age,” and of 
an “early Victorian” taste in fiction as 
in other things who can still be moved 
by his pathos. Beitso. It is not well 
to be too hasty in our judgment of the 
gentle heart that can still be touched 
with genuine sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of Florence Dombey, or to be too 
supercilious in our sneer at the simple, 
tender soul who drops a silent tear over 
the death of little Nell. Scorn me if 
you will, O “superior person,” but let 
me confess without a blush that, when 
“a very small boy,” as Dickens would 
say, I could never read of the passing 
of that little heroine without a lump 
coming into my throat and a mist gath- 
ering before my eyes. I dare say I 


could read the passage now and not be 
greatly moved, and yet I feel that old 
association, if nothing else. would call 
up at least the shadowy ghost of my 
childish grief. Charles Lamb, in a 
most beautiful passage in his essay on 
“New Year’s Eve,” contrasts the man 
Charles, anxious, careworn, sophisti- 
cated, unable to be wholly natural (but 
there he judged himself too harshly) 
with the boy Charles, gentle, shrinking, 
simple-minded, attractive in his very 
weakness, “that ‘other me’ with its pa- 
tient small-pox at five and rougher med- 
icaments.” He gazes regretfully upon 
himself as on a totally different person- 
ality at that early age, and at last 
bursts out, “God help thee, Elia, how 
art thou changed? thou art sophisti- 
cated!” I daresay many of us go 
through a literary metamorphosis anal- 
ogous to Lamb’s personal one, and 
think with a touch of pensiveness of 
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the days when our feelings lay nearer 
the surface, and when we lived with 
our favorite characters in fiction in a 
way that somehow seems to have be- 
come a lost art in our maturer 
years. 

The other, and probably very much 


larger class of Dickens’s lovers, are 
those who read him for his humor 
alone. I wish to call the attention of 
my courteous reader of this class to 
one phase, I might almost say one ex- 
ample, of that humor, namely, Dick- 
ens’s use of the word “gentleman.” It 
is peculiar to himself. It is the very 
embodiment and of the very essence of 
the spirit of his humor. Definition is 
very difficult, and never more difficult 
than in such a case as the present. I 
frankly confess that to set down in 
bald print and in definite language 
wherein consists the essentially Dick- 
ensian humor in the use of the word 
“gentleman” baffles me. The thing is 
too subtle and elusive. It evades grasp. 
One can only say, “Read him in his 
whimsical moods, and you cannot fail 
to feel what I mean.” It is difficult to 
explain the ever-fresh joke in his use 
of the word, but the joke is none the 
less there, all the same, almost every 
time the word “gentleman” crops up. 
Perhaps the humor of it lies in con- 
trast, the implied contrast between the 
nobleness of the word itself and the 
ignobleness of ‘many who, with no 
shadow of right, lay claim to the title. 
It is on this contrast between preten- 
sion and reality, so often seen in real 
life, that Dickens almost unconsciously 
seizes, and holds up the poor sham to 
eternal ridicule. For instance, in one 
of the early chapters of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit we have almost a dictionary defini- 
tion of the Dickensian gentleman. The 
“gentleman” in this particular case is 
Mr. Montague Tigg, and he is intro- 
duced to the reader as follows:—“It 
happened then, and lastly, that Mr. 
Pecksniff found himself immediately 
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collared by something which smelt like 
several damp umbrellas, a barrel of 
beer, a cask of warm brandy and water, 
and a small parlor full of stale tobacco 
smoke, mixed: and ... found himself 
standing opposite to, and in the grasp 
of, a perfectly strange gentleman of stil! 
stranger appearance, who with his dis- 
engaged hand rubbed his own head 
very hard, and looked at him. Peck- 
sniff, with an evil countenance.” Then 
follows the definition by the author 
himself of the typical Dickensian “gen- 
tleman”:—“The gentleman was of that 
order of appearance which is currently 
termed shabby genteel ... He was very 
dirty and very jaunty; very bold and 
‘very mean; very swaggering and very 
slinking; very much like a man who 
might have been something better, and 
unspeakably like a man who deserved 
to be something worse.” “Pulling up 
one’s shirt collar’ seems to have been 
the approved mode of swaggering and 
looking big in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, though the opera- 
tion is one of the mysteries which I 
have never been able to fathom. Very 
rich is the description of the impotent 
efforts of Mr. Tigg in this direction, in 
the ensuing interview, in the course of 
which he finds it to be to his interest 
to make peace with Mr. Pecksniff. 
“*T am proud to know you, and I beg 
your pardon, said the gentleman, 
touching his hat and subsequently div- 
ing behind his cravat for his shirt col- 
lar, which, however he did not succeed in 
bringing to the surface ‘Very 
good,’ remarked the gentleman i 
With that he made another dive for his 
shirt collar, and brought up a string.” 
This gentleman is not, to my thinking 
at least, nearly such an interesting 
personage when, later in the story, he 
reappears in fine clothes, and as one 
of the ordinary villains of the piece. 
As another illustration of the skilful 
and humorous use made of the con- 
trast between pretensions and reality, 
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take this scene trom the Pickwick Pa- 
pers. 

Mr. Pickwick, ever ready to embrace 
an opportunity of studying human na- 
ture, allows himself to be introduced 
to a select club of gentlemen. “A pro- 
found silence, quite contrary to Mr. 
Pickwick’s expectation, succeeded. 
‘You don’t find this sort of thing disa- 
greeable, I hope, sir?’ said his right- 
hand neighbor, a gentleman in a 
checked shirt and mosaic studs, with a 
cigar in his mouth. ‘Not in the least,’ 
replied Mr. Pickwick; ‘I like it very 
much, although I am no smoker my- 
self.’ ‘I should be very sorry to say I 
wasn’t,’ interposed another gentleman 
on the opposite side of the table. ‘It’s 
board and lodgings to me, is smoke." 
Mr. Pickwick glanced at the speaker, 
and thought that if it were washing too, 
it would be all the better.” 

In the strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
find themselves within the walls of 
the Fleet Prison, and nothing could 
more aptly illustrate the Dickensian 
estimate of the Dickensian gentleman 
than the following passage of arms be- 
tween Sam and one of the too numer- 


ous “gentlemen” denizens of the 
prison. “Mr. Smangle himself, who 
was already partially dressed, was 


seated on his bedstead, occupied in the 
desperately hopeless attempt of star- 
Mr. Weller out of countenance 
‘Well, will you know me 
said Mr. Smangle with a 
frown. ‘I'd svear to you anyvere’s, 
sir,’ replied Sam cheerfully. ‘Don’t be 
impertinent to a gentleman, sir,’ said 
Mr. Smangle. ‘Not on no account,’ re- 
plied Sam. ‘If you'll tell me w’en he 
wakes, I'll be upon the wery best ex- 
tra-super behaviour! This 
tion, having a remote tendency to imply 
that Mr. Smangle was no gentleman, 
kindled his ire,” &¢c., &c. The prison 
in fact is full of “gentlemen,” or at 
least of the sorry pretentious ragamuf- 


ing 


again? 


observa- . 
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fins to whom Dickens with infinite 
gusto applies the term, from the gentle- 
man who was leaning out of the win- 
dow endeavoring, with great persever- 
ance, to spit upon the crown of the hat 
of a personal friend on the parade be- 
low, to the “gentleman who fastened 
his coat all the way up to his chin by 
means of a pin and a button alter- 
nately, had a very coarse red face and 
looked like a drunken chaplain, which 
indeed he was.” One feels the hope- 


lessness of attempting in cold blood to 


say exactly wherein the humor lies. 
One can only feel it, and chuckle in 
silence over it. 

Let us look now at the “gentleman” 
where he is spoken of more genially 
and with less manifest contempt, but 
in a manner none the less character- 
istic. Examples so crowd upon one 
that it is difficult to make a selection. 
To take one almost at random, when 
that most real and lovable of all Dick- 
ens’s female characters, Esther Sum- 
merson, is speaking of the pictures in 
her room in Bleak House, she describes 
one which represented “four angels of 
Queen Anne's reign taking @ compla- 
cent gentleman to heaven, in festoons, 
with some difficulty.” By the way, 
we know that gentleman. We have 
all met him. We know how compla- 
cent he would be in the circumstances: 
how he would enjoy the angelic es- 
cort—and the festoons; how surprised 
he would be at there being any diffi- 
culty about his aerial transit, suggest- 
ive perhaps of a doubt (not hitherto in 
his mind) as to his ultimate destina- 
tion! Here, again, the introduction of 
the term “gentleman” is truly Dick- 
evsian. 

To refer to the Pickwick Papers 
once more; in these immortal memoirs. 
Dickens revels among his own pecu- 
liar gentlemen. The Pickwickian gen- 
tleman is almost always qualified by 
some ridiculous peculiarity of dress or 
general appearance. For instance, in 
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bringing the Muggletonian cricketers 
upon the scene (“all Muggleton against 
an eleven of Dingley Dell’), he intro- 
duces us to several of the real sort. 
“*You had better step into the 
marquee, I think, sir, said one very 
stout gentleman whose body and legs 
looked like half a gigantic -roll of 
flannel, elevated on a couple of inflated 
pillow cases. ‘You'll find it much 
pleasanter, sir,’ urged another stout 


gentleman, who strongly resembled 
the other half of the roll of flannel 
aforesaid.” And then, when _ the 


match actually begins, it is the gentle- 
men who all unconsciously provide the 
rollicking humor of the scene. “Did 
an elderly gentleman essay to stop the 
progress of the ball, it rolled between 
his legs or slipped between his fingers. 
Did a slim gentleman try to catch it, it 
struck him on the nose, and bounded 
pleasantly off with redoubled violence, 
while the slim gentleman’s eyes filled 
with water and his form writhed in 
Here let it be said that the 
Dickensian gentleman is very often 
nameless—“‘a shabby gentleman,” “a 
mottled-faced gentleman,” “a _ placid 
gentleman,” very lank = gen- 
tleman,” “a red-faced gentleman,’— 
these are a few of the gentlemen over 
and over again thrust mockingly upon 
the reader's notice. Not all are name- 


“one 


less, however, as we have already 
seen. Two of the very richest of them 


(in the humorous, though assuredly 
not in the pecuniary sense) are well 
known to every Dickens lover. These 
are Mr. Alfred Jingle (‘tall gentleman 
—dress coat—long legs—thin body?"), 
and Mr. Micawber. The actual term 
“gentleman” is hardly ever applied to 
these two, or indeed to any who figure 
largely in the plot of any of the sto- 
ries. Rather it is applied when a per- 
sonage, a kind of supernumerary on 
the stage is sketched, ever mockingly, 
in a few master strokes, as “one silent 
gentleman with glazed and fishy eyes, 
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and only one button on his waistcoat,” 
or, “a faint gentleman .. . he 
wore no neckcloth. His complexion, 
naturally muddy, was rendered mud- 
dier by too strict an economy of soap 
and water. He was not singu- 
lar, to be sure, in these respects, for 
every gentleman on board appeared to 
have had a difference with his laun- 
dress, and to have left off washing 
himself in early youth.” 

Dickens, indeed, sometimes carries 
this anonymity of his gentlemen to ex- 
traordinary lengths; it almost seems as 
if he can’t bring himself to depart 
from the joke by condescending on a 
name. For instance, in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, we are introduced to a certain 
set of “gentlemen” residents in a 
London boarding-house. One of them, 
“the youngest gentleman,” becomes 
quite prominent, temporarily and 
feebly, by his hopeless passion for 
Miss Mercy Pecksniff. But he is al- 
ways “the youngest gentleman” until 
the very last of his hopeless love af- 
fair, when we are casually informed 
that his name is Augustus Moddle! 
Then we have “the single gentleman” 
in The Old Curiosity Shop. He first 
comes upon the scene reading a sign- 
board describing a “first floor to let to 
a single gentleman.” He is a single 
gentleman. He inquires within. And 
all through the tortuous mazes of the 
plot of the tale he is spoken of as “the 
single gentleman”; indeed, one can 
hardly tell without studying the book 
ufresh whether his name was Trent or 
what it was. It is a point of no im- 
portance. Would the reader have 
“Mr. Trent” when he can have “the 
single gentleman”? One could fill a 
volume with examples of this inex- 
haustible vein of humor so peculiar to 
our author, and many instances which 
cannot be particularized within the 
limits of a fugitive paper will occur to 
every one who knows and loves his 
Dickens. 
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But we have said enough to direct 
attention of Dickens's scholars to this 
phase of the master’s humor. Of 
course, the word “gentleman” is used 
in its ordinary sense by Dickens at 
times as by other writers. When Mr. 
Pickwick is described as “that immor- 
tal gentleman” the term is not applied 
in the peculiarly Dickensian sense, for 
Mr. Pickwick is a gentleman always. 
There are old gentlemen, too, very 
often clergymen, who are spoken of 
most respectfully by him. But they are 
a different class from the “old gen’le- 
man” of Sam Weller’s story, who was, 
Sam rather feared, missing after his 
(Sam's) parent had (for a considera- 
tion) tipped over the coachful of EHat- 
answill voters into a convenient pond. 
It was a satisfaction to Mr. Weller, 
however, to be able to tell Mr. Pick- 
wick that he rather thought that 
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the old gen’leman’s hat was found. 

No lover of Dickens will need, one 
would hope, to have the theme of this 
paper further elaborated. But two 
other references may perhaps be al- 
lowed. One, with the usual mocking 
qualification following the application 
of the term “gentleman” to a low fel- 
low, is a burlesque Dickensian de- 
scription of a fifth-rate music hall 
artiste at the piano—‘a professional 
gentleman, with a bluish nose, and his 
face tied up for the benefit of a tooth- 
ache.” The other is a bitingly sarcas- 
tic definition of stupidity. Dickens, 
speaking of Mr. Pocket’s pupil in 
Great Expectations, says: “Bentley 
Drummle had come to Mr. Pocket 
when he was a head taller than that 
gentleman, and half a dozen heads 
thicker than most gentlemen.” 

R. T. Young. 
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That is what she calls herself, rather 
than is called by her neighbors. But 
when the kind folk of Behnsleben 
speak of Mademoiselle Genlis—Ma’am- 
zelle—by this name, they do so with- 
out the slightest shade of mockery. 
For they respect their Prisoner of 
War, and, do or say what she may, 
they insist on cherishing a great affec- 
tion for her. 

Ma‘amzelle is small and slight and 
stoops a little. Her hair is quite white 
and has pretty waves and pale silver 
gleams in it. Her flush, which once, 
they tell you, was quick to come and 
go, has decided to remain in perma- 
nence on her cheeks. This, with the 
bright flashes of her eyes and a touch 
of grimness in the lines of her mouth, 
gives her a somewhat fierce appear- 
ance; but no one is afraid of Ma’am- 
zelle—not even the babies. And if you 
are not of those who can go back 


from the sear autumn of the tree to its 
green youth, you must take it on the 
word of the older Behnslebenites that 
Ma’amzelle was once very beautiful. 

The Prisoner of War is somewhat 
careless of her appearance. She 
might be said to clothe, rather than 
dress, herself. The general effect is 
picturesque, and no more unpleasing 
than any other autumnal untidiuess. 
It is highly characteristic, too, of one 
who has a fixed idea. And Mademoi- 
selle Genlis has a fixed idea, to the ef- 
fect that the air of Prussia is un- 
breathable by human beings. The 
Prisoner of War has been breathing 
the air of Prussia for some thirty-five 
years and shows no acute symptoms 
of asphyxiation. But that does not 
make any difference to the fixed idea. 

Ma’amzelle is at war with her 
neighbors, and they are at peace with 
her. She bristles with hostility to her 
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surroundings. She accepts no kind of- 
fices that are in any way avoidable, 
and the Behnslebenite is not yet born 
who would dare to offer the insult of 
a compliment to the Prisoner of War. 
But she does not do unto her neighbors 
as she will have it that they shall do 
unto her, for she is a very fountain of 
secret benevolence, and is only rich on 
dividend days. That she has two 
sides to her character is not extraor- 
dinary, for she has two graves in her 
heart—a French grave and a Prussian 
grave. 

When Behnsleben society speaks of 
Mademoiselle Genlis, it more than oc- 
casionally assumes a pitiful air, gives 
a knowing wag of its collective head 
and whispers not unkindly, “Just a lit- 
tle—you understand?” But it has no 
monopoly in this; for when Ma’amzelle 
speaks of Behnsleben society she 
frowns, purses up her lips, raps her- 
self upon the forehead with anything 
that she has in her hand,—her wooden 
darning-ball generally, for she looks 
after the hosiery of a small regiment 
of motherless children—and says 
sharply and firmly, “Mad—all mad!” 
Such is the gloomy result of that bale- 
ful air of Prussia. 

In this point Behnsleben society has 
right upon its side rather than the 
Prisoner of War. For in the unwhole- 
some shade of that tree of a fixed idea 
certain small mental oddities, harmless 
undergrowths, not unpicturesque, have 
sprung up. Ma’amzelle is undoubt- 
edly “Just a litthke—you understand?’ 
in more ways than one. She owns to 
fifty-seven, and neither gallantry nor 
unkindness can take exception to her 
ealculation. But at fifty-seven those 
undergrowths of oddities are apt to 
flourish rather vigorously about the 
main stem of the fixed idea. So Mad- 
emoiselle Genlis is in communication 
with the spirits: she writes poetry that 
makes you fancy that you yourself 
must be “Just a little—you under- 


stand?” and she has for several years 
been on the point of revolutionizing the 
world with a succession of small in- 
ventions. 

If you, a stranger to the town, met 
Ma’ainzelle in the Behnsleben draw- 
ing-room—for she cannot entirely neg- 
lect her social duties—she will most 
probably flatter you by asking you 
with which of the monarchs of Europe 
you are best acquainted personally. 
This information gained, she will very 
nicely request you to be good enough 
to “push” her four-eyed needle—the 
latest world-upheaver—at your favor- 
ite royal or imperial court. It will 
occur to you, after your ready compli- 
ance with this reasonable demand, 
that you would make yourself highly 
unpopular by pushing a needle, four- 
headed and one-pointed, at court or 
anywhere else, and you will be more 
guarded when the next invention is 
brought under your notice. Such, for 
instance, as a signpost that is at the 
same time a weathercock and an appli- 
ance for eating bread-and-butter grace- 
fully and greaselessly. 

The patriotism of the Prisoner of 
War is intense, the very sap and vi- 
tality of that fixed idea. On Sedan 
Day, when bunting flaps the poisonous 
air of Prussia, and the schools with 
their bands and flags and escorts of 
flags—very solemn—and ribbons and 
brand new caps traverse the town in 
deliberate procession, singing “Ich 
hatt’ einen Kameraden,”’ Ma’amzelle 
shuts herself up in her house, pulls 
down the blinds, and prays for her be- 
loved France. It is from Paris that 
her prayers and her thoughts mount 
up: for she cannot bring herself to 
think that any of the bases of God's 
throne are laid in Prussia. 

Ma’amzelle’s chief work lies in the 
prisoners’ corner of the Friedhof—the 
cemetery, the Court of Peace—where 
she saves the not ungrateful munici- 
pality a gardener. The passers-by 
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stop to look at the little bent old lady, 
weeding and brushing from morning 
to sunset, and admire the trimness of 
the walks and the order that reigns in 
this house of the dead. She clips the 
ivy about the headstones, plants in 
their season flowers raised from 
French seed, and with nests of her 
own devising cunningly attracts the 
birds to build in this garden of hers 
and sing to her sleeping fellow-cap- 
tives. There is one grave close up tuo 
the boundary wali and another just 
outside it: the same vigorous young 
acacia shades them both: a French 
grave and a Prussian grave: and these 
are the two that she has in her heart. 
For that grave outside the wall of her 
garden and inside the wall of her soul 
she must not entirely hate the Prus- 
sian land. So it is, perhaps, that the 
Behnsleben babies are not afraid of 
the flushed, grim little Prisoner of 
War. 

She has followed the fashion of 
Behnsleben and set a garden-seat in 
her enclosure. It is under the acacia, 
between the two graves. Here she 
sits to rest, and darns a little; reads a 
little; and eats a biscuit or some fruit 
of the tidier species. But more often 
she dreams, and, sleeping or waking 
she is never alone. For sometimes a 
French gentleman sits by her on the 
bench, handsome in spite of the great 
purple wound that zigzags from tem- 
ple to lip: sometimes a tall, gray-haired 
man comes, that you would know any- 
where for a German, with one empty 
sleeve. When people condole with 
Ma’amzelle on her solitude, she replies 
stifly that she can always have two 
friends with her. “She is a little— 
you understand?” 

If you, a stranger, ask Ma’amzelle 
when she returns to France, she falls 
into a little flurry and trembling, ruf- 
fles and reddens up, smooths down her 
dress, and says in her eager voice that 
she will go back to France when Al- 
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sace and Lorraine go back. So it is 
more than likely that the Prisoner of 
War will not leave Behnsleben until 
Death, the deliverer, comes to strike 
off her chains. 

This is the autumn—the late autumn 
of Ma’amzelle’s year. And here are 
some leaves from the spring of it. 


Among the French prisoners quar- 
tered in 1870 in the little south Prus- 
sian town of Behnsleben was a certain 
Captain Jules Genlis of the Hussards 
of the Guard. Monsieur Genlis had 
taken part in the battle of Mars-le- 
Tour on August 16, had received a 
sabre-cut that laid open one side of his 
face, and had fallen into the hands of 
the Germans. They had patched him 
up passably in a _ field-hospital, and, 
when he was well enough to stand the 
journey, he was sent to Behnsleben. 
There his sister and only rselative had 
been permitted to join her brother, and 
to occupy an apartment with him iu 
the town. 

You could conceive of many a more 
gloomy place of exile than Behnsleben. 
It lies about twenty miles north of the 
Harz: and standing a little above the 
town you can see the whole range of 
mountains from its eastern to its 
western slope, with the rounded cone 
of the Brocken for its centre and high- 
est point, set on this plain of green 
and silver, the green of forests and the 
silver of mighty sand-rents. It is a 
land of leisure, where time is of no 
great account: a land of ox-drawn 
ploughs, of slow-moving wains, of loit- 
ering pine-scented airs. The little 
town has its store of mild pleasures: 
its old churches and tortuous streets 
and wooden houses for those who 
dream; its theatre and clubs and tav- 
erns for play-hours. 

Captain Genlis was disposed to 
make the best of the situation. He 
accepted his disfigurement philosophi- 
cally, and observed that it was less re- 
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markable here than it would have been 
in Paris. He would not have greatly 
cared to parade his “Turk’s Head,” as 
he gaily called that slashed counte- 
nance of his, in the Champs Elysées or 
on the Grands Boulevards; but here, 
at Behnsleben, the long purple mean- 
der from temple to lip was not very 
much out of the common: for, said the 
Hussard, are not the German ladies 
accustomed to have their brothers and 
friends returned to them two or three 
times in the year from the universities 
with their faces ingeniously carved? 
The religious question presented uo 
great difficulties; for though Monsieur 
Genlis was a Catholic and his neigh- 
bors almost exclusively Protestants, 
he allowed nothing in his Catholicism 
or in their Lutherian and Zwinglian 
tenets to make them or himself respec- 
tively uncomfortable for one single 
moment: because Monsieur Genlis un- 
derstood the term “liberty of con- 
science” in its very widest significa- 
tion. As for his country’s wrongs, he 
was content to wear his patriotism in 
his heart rather than on his sleeve, and 
not to let such dreams as he had of 
future revenge interfere with the tran- 
quility of the moment. So Behnsle- 
ben approved of Captain Jules Genlis, 
and the French gentleman found his 
house of exile pleasant enough. 

But this was not at all the case with 
Mademoiselle Genlis, and her brother 
Was accustomed to say that it was 
Marie Angélique, and not he, that was 
the real prisoner of war. The French 
zirl—for she was not more than a girl 
then—came into antagonism with her 
neighbors at every point. First of all, 
there was that purple scar—a thing be- 
yond all forgiveness. Jules had been 
handsome, almost as handsome as his 
adoring sister held him to be. She 
Was ten years younger than he, and 
her worship and love of him was un- 
detachable from all her memories back 
and up to her very dawn of conscious- 
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hess. She would have given all her 
own young beauty, all the blood that 
ebbed and flowed so prettily in her 
cheeks, to have been able to smooth 
and dye out that terrible zigzag. For 
her the war had culminated in that 
wound: Europe had been shaken by 
the tramp of armies that her brother, 
her handsome brother, should be so 
disfigured: and for that wound she 
hated the German name as much al- 
most as for the desolation of France. 
Then there was her religion, her ferv- 
ent faith, the very grain of her being: 
a poetical and fanciful religion, it may 
be, but drawing in from all the beau- 
ties of music and art the strength that 
makes the martyrs. So it was that 
this young French girl, whom for her 
frail and gentle appearance the kindly 
German women would have taken to 
their sentimental hearts and mothered 
into robuster life, had within her a 
very voleano of resentment that must 
smoulder and smoulder and only 
break into flames occasionally at her 
eyes. 

“I really believe,” said her brother 
to her once, “that if you could make 
one man of the old Emperor, Bis- 
marck, and Moltke, you would chop 
off his head with delight, to take your 
payment for this scratch of mine. 
But you would turn him into a good 
Catholic first, wouldn’t you now?” 

And Marie laughed—but answered 
not a word. 

One day Jules told his sister that a 
new acquaintance of his, Rittmeister 
Sponnagel, late of the 7th Kiirassiers, 
Bismarck’s, was coming in to coffee. 

“He was at Mars-le-Tour, too,” said 
Captain Genlis, “and lost an aria 
there. He was picked up by the 
French and sent to Metz as a prisoner. 
but when he came out of hospital he 
was free again, for in the meantime 
that Bazaine had surrendered the 
town. Sponnagel came straight back 
to Behnsleben, where he has property, 
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‘and I met him last night at the Ott- 
cers’ Club. If you can bring yourself 
to like anything German, you may like 
him.” 

Marie gave the gentlemen their 
coffee that afternoon, and sat in one 
of the window recesses while the two 
warriors fought their battle over again. 
He was a tall, spare-built man, this 
cavalry-captain Karl Sponnogel, and 
the girl noticed how his hair was 
thickly snowed with gray and his face 
furrowed with the deep vertical lines 
that a noble suffering leaves. He had 
a gentle voice and manner, and that 
and the pathos of the empty sleeve 
pinned over his chest almost lulled to 
sleep the girl’s wakeful resentment. 

“Has Captain Genlis described the 
fight to you, Mademoiselle?” said the 
Rittmeister, turning after some time to 
Marie. 

Now of Mars-le-Tour Jules had not 
spoken often to his sister, and she had 
not trusted herself to ask him much. 
So she got up from the window and 
came and stood by the little table on 
which the Rittmeister set out the bat- 
tle with matches and the coffee-cups. 

“Here you have Metz and Bazaine’s 
army corps,” he explained, “and that 
cup shall stand for Macmahon farther 
north. Orders came to us from head- 
quarters to hinder at all costs for one 
hour Bazaine’s concentration on Mac- 
hahon. At the end of the hour our 
main body would have come up and 
the concentration would have been ren- 
dered impracticable. There was noth- 
ing to do but hurl our cavalry at the 
French troops moving out northwards 
from Metz. The Uhlans and Bis- 
marck’s 7th Kiirassiers—my old regi- 
ment—were told off to charge them. 
It was a pretty desperate business: one 
against—how many?—thirty or forty 
perbaps, and the bare half of us came 
out of it.” 

“It was magnificent!” cried the Hus. 
sard of the Guard. “People compare 











it to that charge of the English Light 
Brigade, but that was a mistake, and 
there was no mistake here. It was 
superb!” 

“We had nothing else to do,” said 
the Rittmeister simply. “I myself 
was with some of the more lucky ones 
who got through two lines of the 
French, and I was close by Smettow, 
twenty yards, I should say, when he 
gave the order to retire. And that was 
a curious thing, Mademoiselle. Graf 
Smettow, who led the charge, turned 
to his trumpeter and called to him, 
with something strange in his voice 
that was not a groan, and not a sob 
and not an oath, and yet was all three, 
to sound the retreat. Binkebank—the 
man’s name—put the trumpet to his 
lips but the brass had been riddled with 
shot, and all he could get out of it was 
a faint and mejancholy wail. At that 
moment my arm was shot through and 
my horse came down on me. And 
when I dragged myself up on my un- 
wounded arm, Binkebank had slung 
his trumpet behind him and the com- 
rades were away.” 

“I could not have been far from 
you,” said Captain Genlis, “for I heard 
Smettow’s order and that trumpet-wail 
which seemed to me like a call from 
the bank of the Styx. A big Kiiras- 
sier had just given me _ this”’—he 
touched lightly the zig-zag on his face 
—‘“and I could not yet know whether 
I was of the living or the dead. The 
thin piping had something so un- 
earthly in it that I half imagined that 
1 had got down to the shores of the 
fabled river and that the wail was the 
signal to the old ferryman of the dead. 
You remember that passage of Virgi!? 
Yes? Well, I had not read it for 
years, but it all came back to me then. 
I was one of the great multitude that 
stand waiting their turn on the shores 
of the river of death: ‘thick as the 
leaves that fall gliding to earth at au- 
tumn’'s first touch of frost: thick as the 
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birds swarm to land,’—and there was 
Charon putting his barge across the 
dark water.” 

“How did you get among our peo- 
ple?’ asked the Rittmeister. 

“My horse bolted with me,” said the 
French gentleman. “I was blinded 
and dazed and had to go with him 
where he would. So I. found myself 
among your white Kiirassier uni- 
forms; some of them vibrating round 
me, others under foot. Everywhere 
show and red blood, I dreamed.” 

“And you heard Smettow’s order 
and that thin call of Binkebank’s?’ ob- 
served the other. “You must have 
been very close to them.” 

“I suppose so,” said Captain Genlis. 
“A few yards, probably the same’ dis- 
tance as yourself.” 

“What else do you remember at the 
moment?” asked the Rittmeister. “I 
have a curious thought in my mind.” 

“I remember a_ great white-uni- 
formed figure down on me,” said the 
hussard. “A great white arm lifted, a 
sabre-flash that split the sky like the 
lightning. But I got in my revolver 
just between that flash and the blow. 
Then the world went to twilight, and 
that is the end of distinct memory.” 

“Shall we call divided honors, Cap- 
tain Genlis?’ cried the Rittmeister at 
this point, stretching out his hand 
across the table. 

“How do you mean?” asked the 
Captain bewildered. 

“Don’t you see?’ said Sponnagel. 
“We were exactly at the same spot, 
and——” 

The French gentleman burst into a 
laugh, and wrung the outstretched 
hand. 

“Who would have thought that we 
should ever meet again?’ he cried. 
“Is it not extraordinary, Marie?’ 

The two soldiers had been so carried 
away by their subject that they had 
forgotten the girl standing there at the 
table. Now that they looked up at 
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her, they saw that her cheeks and lips 
were white, and that her hand was 
resting heavily upon the back of her 
brother's chair. 

“You are not well, Mademoiselle?’ 
cried Sponnagel, starting up. “How 
could we talk of such horrible things 
before you! Will you not sit down?’ 

Without turning her eyes to him, 
Marie said that she was indeed not 
well, and would go to her own room. 
She would not let her brother come 
with her, and so she left the two gen- 
tlemen and appeared no more that af- 
ternoon. 

But when the Rittmeister had gone 
away, late in the evening—for the two 
had talked on and on of sieges and 
battles, ancient and modern, and of 
saddles and of reductions in the 
weight of accoutrements, and of other 
things that lie close to a soldier’s heart 
—Marie came to her brother in the sa- 
lon, pale as she had left him, but with 
those fires burning at her eyes. 

“Jules,” she said slowly, “this Prus- 
sian—this Rittmeister Sponnagel—did 
he give you your wound?” 

“I should think so,” answered her 
brother carelessly. “And are you bet- 
ter now? What was the matter with 
you? A soldier’s sister should not go 
faint at soldier's talk.” 

“It was not that at all,” she ans- 
wered, “and I was not faint. Oh, I 
am girlish, I know, and foolish, per- 
haps, but not as you think. Jules, 
never ask me to see this man again.” 

“Yes, indeed,” he cried, “you are 
right to say that you are girlish. Do 
you want to make me ridiculous, Ma- 
rie? What difference is it to us that 
it was he more than any one else that 
gave me this cut? And what of his 
arm? Does that count for nothing 
with you?” 

“I cannot see him, Jules,’ 
she said. 

“You can be reasonable, little sis- 
ter,” he answered. “You will always 
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hate the poor man, I suppose, because 
he disfigured your brother. But that 
came in the open give-and-take, and if 
war brought nothing but wounds, Ma- 
rie, it would be robbed of half its ter- 
rors. You must remember that the 
Rittmeister only did his duty, and you 
must never let him see that ill-will you 
bear him.” 

“If war brought nothing but 
wounds!” murmured the girl. 

The acquaintance between the two 
men, so dramatically begun and so 
strangely renewed, ripened into friend- 
ship, and the tall Prussian gentleman, 
about whom his civilian costume still 
hung rather loosely, was a frequent 
guest in the salon of Captain Gealis. 
Marie’s eyes were always hard for the 
Rittmeister, though her manner was 
composed and courteous. And the 
Rittmeister, striving vainly by much 
quiet kindness and gentleness to bring 
back the soft light that should surely 
be in the eyes of this French girl, for 
whom, exiled and melancholy, his 
whole soul went out in compassion, 
came gradually to set all his hope and 
happiness in that softening. But it 
came neither with the hours nor the 
days nor the months: for Marie would 
hear nothing but the shriek of the 

sabre cutting down through the air on 
to her brother’s cheek. She would not 
see the Kiirassier, with beads of 
agony on his forehead, raising himself 
on his unshattered arm to look over 
the frosted field of Mars-le-Tour to 
Binkebank blowing that unearthly call 
and “the comrades away”: and the 
pathos of the Rittmeister’s loosely 
clinging clothes and armless sleeve had 
no more voice for her. 


Peace had been declared, and the 
shabby French uniforms had melted 
away from the city streets and the 
town lanes. Nothing remained in 
Behnsleben of the prisoners of war 
but the headstones in their allotted 


corner of the Friedhof, the memory of 
the fine skill with which the captives 
had rolled cigarettes between the 
strokes of billiards, and the presence, 
which seemed likely to become perma- 
nent, of Captain and Mademoiselle 
Genlis. 

For only a few days before Captain 
Genlis would have been at liberty to 
discard his fetters of a tarnished uni- 
form and depart for France, disquiet- 
ing symptoms of paralysis had made 
their appearance. It would seem that 
the sabre-cut of Mars-le-Tour had gone 
a trifle, only a millimetre it may be. 
deeper than was suspected, and that 
some delicate hair-spring of the human 
machine had been jarred. So the long 
and tiresome journey was postponed 
again and again, until at last it was 
apparent that Captain Jules Genlis 
would never take it, but from Behns- 
leben would some day set out on the 
journey that is longer still but less 
tiresome. . 

Captain Genlis accepted the situa- 
tion with serenity. He was glad, he 
said, to be spared the necessity of try- 
ing the nerves of his Parisian ac- 
quaintances with the contemplation of 
that Turk’s Head of his. He had him- 
self transported to rooms a little above 
the towv, where from his couch he 
could see out across that green and 
silver plain to the great cone of the 
Brocken. For men will always look 
upwards in their perplexed hours, and 
many before the old Psalmist and af- 
ter him, godly and ungodly, have got 
their help from the hills. Captain 
Genlis found contentment in the con- 
stant society of his sister and the 
Rittmeister Sponnagel, and in the vis- 
its of other friends; his fortitude and 
courtesy were always up to the level 
of his suffering, and he would not al- 
low his long dying to distress his 
neighbors more than it distressed 


himself. 
During those five years the Ritt- 
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meister never saw the softening come 
into the eyes of Mademoiselle Genlis. 
She accepted his constant presence be- 
cause it was her brother’s wish, and 
for the same reason when the Prus- 
sian gentleman was sitting with Jules 
she left the house to walk in the 
fields or the lanes, for she avoided the 
town. But the hiss of the Rittmeis- 
ter’s sabre was ever in her ears, pois- 
oning her life. For all her wrestling 
with God she could not find that im- 
pulse to toleration and forgiveness 
that came, without prayer, to her 
brother. She accepted with stifled- 
down resentment the kindnesses that 
were showered on her by her friendly 
neighbors. And the Rittmeister, look 
ing into the cold steel of her eyes of- 
ten wished passionately that some An- 
gel of Destiny had hewn off his sw>rd- 
arm at the shoulder before his blade 
came down on that face rising up at 
him white from the red haze of battle. 
The day arrived when Captain Jules 
Genulis went down to that dark river: 
and this time the ferryman was ready 
for him, because his turn had come: 
What was left of him on this side of 
Styx they clothed in the old tarnished 
uniform of the Hussards of the Guard 
and carried to the prisoners’ corner of 
the Friedhof. Marie refused the offer 
that was made of a military escort. 
The Rittmeister went to the house 
that evening. She received him in the 
room where Jules had listened so long 
for the foot of Death upon the stair. 
His couch was still there, with its 
dark-green coverlet, his reading-stand, 
his books, his chessboard set out. The 
windows were open towards the 
Brocken, from whence his help had 
come. The hour, everything, - should 
have spoken to Marie of peace and for- 
giveness. But the hiss of the sabre 
was in her ear and set mountains be- 
tween herself and the Rittmeister. 
And he looked at the soft lines of her 
slight figure and at the gray strands 


in her hair that had wound themselves 
about his soul: and his heart went out 
to her in love and pity. But he saw 
then the drawn lines of her mouth and 
the hardness of her eyes: and with 
that he saw the barrier that was al- 
ways between them. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, this friend 
of the house, “will you tell me what 
you are going to do now? Do you 
think you will return to France?” 

She looked at him almost in sur- 
prise. 

“To France?” she asked coldly. “To 
leave Jules here, alone, Herr Ritt- 
meister? In Prussia?” , 

“You would leave him with friends.” 

She drew herself up. 

“I am only a woman,” she answered, 
“and perhaps in this [I shall seem to 
you not so very womanly. But I, at 
any rate, do not accept Prussian 
friendship.” 

“Jules—Captain Genlis,” he said 
with a sigh, “was not so bitter against 
us.” 

“And I,” she exclaimed, all the 
smothered-down resentment of years 
shooting up of a sudden into angry 
flames, “I hate it all. You do not 
know how I hate it all! I hate Behns- 
leben! I hate your patronizing women! 
I hate your God! Oh, how I hate your 
God, your merciless, crushing divinity, 
cold and formal as your churches— 
your God of Victory!” 

“Germany, too, has her orphans and 
widows,” said Sponnagel sadly. 

“Yes, but the orphans and widows 
of conquerors, Herr Rittmeister. Vic- 
tory is a salve for all wounds. We 
have none of that wonderful salve. 
We have only the memory of blunders 
and defeats and treachery, nothing to 
honor but our dead.” 

“We would honor your dead, too,” 
he said. “Why did you not let us?’ 

“You mean, why did I refuse the 
military escort. Herr Rittmeister?”’ she 
replied. “Oh, you will say, I know, 
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or you will think that it is a womanish 
view, girlish and petty; but I believe 
that if it is not the view of more than 
myself, France is indeed lost. I will 
accept no favors, no compliments from 
Germany, till justice has been done. 
Give us back our provinces: give us 
back Alsace and Lorraine—and then 
send escorts for our dead.” 

“Mademoiselle Genlis,’ he said at 
length, breaking in desperately on a 
dragging, painful silence, “if you must 
stay on here, if you will not leave 
Jules alone with us, will you let me 
continue to be what I have perhaps 
been to you in these years? I loved 
your brother Jules, and if——” 

“Herr Rittmeister,” she interrupted 
coldly, “there is Mars-le-Tour.” 

“Mars-le-Tour brought us together 
and kept us together, Jules and me,” 
he exclaimed passionately. 

“Mars-le-Tour is between us, you 
and me,” she said. 

“No, po!” he cried. “No, that must 
not be. Marie—Mademoiselle Genlis, 
cannot you see? I would to God any 
other hand but mine had done it; but 
what were we, he and I? Pieces on 
the board of war that must move and 
strike and be struck. I could no more 
help it than——” 

He stopped, not so quickly but she 
had carried on his thought and glanced 
involuntarily at the empty sleeve. 
But that was only just, she insisted 
to herself: was Prussia then to pay no 
price at all for victory after victory? 
And no softening came into her eyes. 

“IT will tell you,” he said, rising, 
“what it was in my heart to say to 
you. I love you, Marie: that was all. 
You knew it: I can see it in your eyes. 
But I am a Prussian: I can read that 
reproach, too, in your eyes.” 

“It could never be, Herr Rittmeis- 


ter,’ she said. She had risen, too, 


and was as pale as he. 
“Will Mars-le-Tour always be be- 


tween us?” 








“Always.” 
“I do not believe it,” he cried. “l 
will not take the answer. Marie, you 
do not know yourself.” 

And he left her. 

The Rittmeister was mistaken. 
Marie knew herself in that moment. 
She was conscious that the walls she 
had raised around her heart were only 
to be maintained by the painful and 
constant beating back of the nobler 
impulses that would have torn them 
down. ‘The Rittmeister was a Prus- 
sian: there was Mars-le-Tour: there 
were the wrongs of France: there 
were the lost provinces: but it was by 
desperate force of will alone that she 
could bring herself to say, yes, almost 
to think, “I do not love him.” 

His step went down the stair. It 
was as if Death were leaving the 
house for a second time. 

“I do not love him,” she persisted 
in the teeth of her soul. 

The door closed behind him, and his 
slow tread died into the night upon her 
straining ear. 

“I love him not!” 

And she burst into tears. 


Another five years passed, and the 
Rittmeister came back to Behnsleben. 
He had been offered such employment 
as a man without a bridle-arm can un- 
dertake, and had travelled far. But 
into the sweltering depths of the 
Cameroon forests, up to the Great 
Wall of China, he had carried with 
him the image of the solitary, resent- 
ful French girl. The horseman for a!! 
his skill cannot be rid of Black Care: 
but Love rides pillion, and sits the 
steed yet more tenaciously. 

So he came home one summer day 
and went to her house. She was not 
there. They told him he would be 
sure to find her at the Friedhof: she 
went to that prisoners’ corner every 
day. 

He followed her to the Friedhof, and 
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found her at her brother’s grave. The 
sapling acacia by which they had 
buried Jules had grown into a fair 
young tree, and made of the place a 
pleasant green and gold shade, and laid 
a tapestry of soft colors over the 
sleeping soldier and shifted it and re- 
laid it. Beyond the low bounding 
wall of the cemetery you could see 
that plain of pine forests and sand- 
rents and the eternal hills above. 

More gray had come into her hair, 
aud his soul was ever entangled in the 
pathos of those gray strands. But her 
eyes were always hard, and he could 
not see the tumult of her heart. 

“No,” he cried again. “And now I 
will not take the answer.” 


Rittmeister Sponnagel was in 
Behnsleben once more. He had been 
again half across the world, and had 
looked Death in the eyes. Somewhere 
in his journey the thought had come 
to him that he was weary of that love 
riding pillion before him. Was it the 
care or the danger of his life that 
came between him and it? The pleas- 
ure it could not be: he had no such 
great pleasure in living. Was it the 
hopelessness of the thing? Was it 
that his solitude, hateful at first, had 
grown to be a treasure that he could 
not relinquish? He did not know: but 
the little thought grew stronger and 
stronger in him, until at last it was a 
conviction. He looked that love of his 
in the face: how pale and wan and old 
it had become! He lifted it down 
gently, with sighs, from the pillion of 
his heart, and rode on—alone. 

The Rittmeister went again to the 
Friedhof, for he knew that she would 
be there: and they must always re- 
main friends, though now they would 
be nothing else for all their years. He 
found her to be grayer than before: 
the lines of her face detached them- 
selves more saliently: and she was a 
little bent. He felt a great pity for 
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her, and found that he wondered if he 
had not deceived himself all through. 
For some have defined love in chemi- 
cal terms as a precipitate of gratitude: 
and the Rittmeister asked himself if 
love may not as often be a precipitate 
of compassion. But, in any 
when a man comes to analyze his love, 
that love is dead. 

This time he did not put the old 
twice-asked question, but inquired of 
her life, and told her of his, and spoke 
of Jules. But his talk halted more 
and more, and at last ran out into si- 
lence: and he went away, melancholy 
and pensive. For looking into ber 
eyes he had seen the softening there. 


case, 


That evening Marie received a mes- 
sage asking her to go at once to the 
hospital. Rittmeister Sponnagel, said 
the messenger, had met with an acci- 
dent. He had been crossing a road 
and in a fit of absent-mindedness had 
come into the way of a cart and had 
been run over. He had begged that 
Mademoiselle Genlis should be sent 
for. When Marie asked if the acci- 
dent was serious, the messenger only 
said that Ma’amzelle would do well to 
come at once. 

Marie hurried to the hospital, which 
is the old Krankenhaus, instituted and 
maintained by the Benedictines in the 
days before charity was elevated into 
a public virtue. It has monastic sug- 
gestions: stone dials and sun-entrap- 
ping cloisters, an aged, time-wrenched 
mulberry-tree set on a square of green 
turf, low-arched doors and cobbled 
walks and window-work of delicate 
tracery. And the invalids in their 
gray wrappers creep about the old 
courts, shadows crawling into Eter- 
nity across the great dial of Time. 

Here the head-surgeon came to meet 
Mademoiselle Genlis. Yes, he said, in 
answer to her look, it was bad. They 
had been obliged to amputate the 
crushed leg. The Rittmeister was not 
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yet aware of the full extent of the dis- 
aster that had come upon him; and if 
they could keep this knowledge from 
him until they had got up his strength 
a little, his system would be better 
able to endure the shock. But the 
Rittmeister had not spared himself 
these last years, and there was not 
much reserve of strength to draw 
upon. In fact, perhaps Mademoiselle 
Genlis would come at once. 

She followed the doctor up through 
the wards to the room where the Ritt- 
meister was stretched out, with that 
gray on his face which you only see 
at the dawn of the sun and at the 
dawn of eternity. His white hand lay 
outside the coverlet, and over his leg 
Was a great hoop. He said that he 
was feeling better except for that 
numbness in his damaged limb. Then, 
with the usual cautions, the doctor 
and nurses left them together. 

“Will you draw back the blind?” he 
said. . 

Now while she was at the window, 
that white hand of his stole underneath 
the coverlet, and the Rittmeister knew 
what had happened. It was a minute 
before Marie could. find the  blind- 
cords, and when she came back to him 
the hand was on the coverlet again; 
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but in that minute he had called to the 
ferryman, and the ferryman was put- 
ting his barge across the river of 
death. 

The evening sun came in through 
the leaves and threw over the dying 
man’s bed that same shifting tapestry 
of green and gold that it was laying at 
that moment about the Hussard of the 
Guard in the Friedhof. It was the 
hour of the sun’s setting, and of men’s 
setting. 

“Sit,” 
you.” 

She drew up a chair and sat by 
him. He looked into her eyes: yes, the 
softening was there upon which he 
had once set his whole happiness. He 
looked into his heart: his love was 
dead, not even on the brink of the 
grave to be quickened for a second 
from the dead past. 

But she was crying. 

He put out his hand, and she gave 
him hers. His tired arm sank on to 
the bed: but he always held her hand: 
and when at last his grasp loosened, 
he was dead. 

That movement of compassion and 
friendship she took for a movement of 
love. And the Rittmeister had meant 
it to be taken so. 


he said, “where I can see 
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I cannot write articles about Ameri- 
can music, because it does not exist. 
The only real American music was the 
negro minstrelsy of the South, and 
that is fast fading away, drowned in 
the noises of the great machine that is 
so busily moulding human society on 
this continent. They love music in 
America, there is no doubt of that; the 
wonderful curiosity which they apply 
to all the new and beautiful things that 
dawn upon an unfolding civilization is 
applied with more than usual intelli- 


gence to music, with the result that 
America possesses what is probably 
the finest orchestra and one of the 
finest operas in the world. They 
have amazing machinery for the pro- 
duction of music; the suave four-part 
minstrelsy of the South begat long 
ago the American organ, as the near- 
est and cheapest means of imitating it; 
and I am glad to think that America is 
already getting over the American-or- 
gan stage and has got into the piano 
stage—a considerably less vile and 
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painful condition. It is unnecessary 
to say that the gramophone and the 
mechanical piano-player are here in all 
their glory, but I am not sure that the 
sensitive American ear will allow itself 
ever to be as much blunted or the 
growing soundness of American taste 
permit itself to be as much debauched 
by these contrivances as will the ear 
and taste of Germany and England. 

The Americans have a damning and 
saving love of the superlative; they are 
quick to recognize their own limita- 
tions and to set about removing them; 
quick also to recognize their mistakes, 
and to set about correcting them. 
They love to have the best of every- 
thing; that best to which the prosper- 
ity of all their rolling fertile plains 
should entitle them; and in music— 
that is to say in the performance of 
music—they get it. They have all the 
machinery of transmissionsand recep- 
tion; the creative part of it they have 
not. There are native composers here, 
native music-makers; but the thing 
they make is not American music. 
The giant children of the world, play- 
ing as yet with life and with art, and 
as yet ignorant what to do with either. 
Music has not had time to grow up in 
them; like the wines, the model hats 
and gowns, the best of all the civil- 
ized things they enjoy, it is imported; 
and, like some of these, it does not 
travel well. It is a part of the Ameri- 
can genius to imitate, to observe in- 
telligently what is bemg done else- 
where and to see if it cannot be done 
as well or better at home. And some 
things, like lavatories and _ barbers’ 
shops, they do better here than in the 
old world; other things, like music, not 
so well. 

I was fortunate enough to hear a 
concert of representative American 
music organized by Mr. David 
Bispham, the President of the Amer- 
ican Music Society. The People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Mr. 
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Franz Arens and the various compos- 
ers whose works were being per- 
formed, played extremely well. This 
is the programme: 


Prelude to the “Hamadryads” 
William J. McCoy. 
Four Songs with Viola Obligato 
Charles Martin Loeffler. 
Concerto in D minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra Edward MacDowell. 
Ballad for Baritone Solo and Orchestra 
—“Lochinvar” George W. Chadwick. 
“Dawn,” a Fantasie for Orchestra, af- 
ter an Indian Legend 
Arthur Farwell. 
Recitation with Orchestra, “The Ra- 
ven” Arthur Bergh. 
Orchestra] Dances, “Creole Days” 
Harry Rowe Shelley. 


The composition of this programme 
is significant; it covers a wide range 
and ought to have been full of variety. 
As a matter of fact it was the most 
curiously monotonous’ performance 
that I have ever heard; and if one 
should have fallen asleep during one 
of the pieces (which would have been 
quite possible) and not wakened up 
until another one had begun one would 
hardly have noticed the difference. 
The only real piece of mature music 
was MacDowell’s fine Piano Concerto; 
but even that is in no sense American 
music; it is purely German in its in- 
spiration—and MacDowell is dead. 
The rest I can only describe on the 
whole as a striking example of com- 
mercial methods and ways of thought 
applied to the production of art. Do 
you like Debussy? Then try our 
American Debussy, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, who is now out on his spring 
journey, showing a strong line in un- 
resolved discords, unrelated harmonies, 
little wriggling runs and all the latest 
external characteristics of the modern 
French composer. Do you want to go 
abroad for your Wagner, or will you 
have it right here? Whichever you 
like; but, before you decide, try our 
canned Wagner, picked and packed the 
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same day with all of the fragrance of 
the original German preserved. Are 
you interested in folk music? We 
have it here, with Creole, Indian, or 
negro flavoring as desired, and ready 
to serve. You cannot digest raw folk 
music, but after it has been through a 
special process in our factories a child 
could take it in. “There’s a reason.” 

This principle, which is so engaging 
and advantageous when applied to 
whiffled wheat or Boston pork and 
beans, does not work so happily in the 
case of music, nor can I think that the 
American public is under any consid- 
erable delusion about it. In New 
York and Boston they certainly know 
what good music is, and are probably 
aware that the line of goods supplied 
by most of the young men named in 
this programme is not going to create 
a very large market for itself. There 
is no reason why one should be con- 
temptuous of such efforts, however; 
they are merely a sign of that love of 
technique which is one of the founda- 
tions of genius. Having heard much 
Wagner, for example, Mr. McCoy con- 
ceived the very noble and laudable 
ambition to write like Wagner; and, 
for my part, if composers are to imi- 
tate anyone I am quite content they 
should imitate Wagner if only they do 
it well enough. But even in their im- 
itations they do not display half the 
cleverness and grasp of technique 
which our modern English school of 
composers has acquired. Mr. Loef- 
fler’s brand of Debussy is infinitely in- 
ferior to Mr. Cyril Scott’s, and he 
lacks the originality which makes Mr. 
Cyril Scott a composer on his own ac- 
count when he so _ chooses. Mr. 
Chadwick's “Lochinvar” was a rather 
spirited, but otherwise  undistin- 


guished, exercise in that use of Scot- 
tish tonality which Mr. William Wal- 
lace has done so exceedingly well; 
and, if one were looking for further 


parallels, one might put the music of 
The Saturday Review. 
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Mr. Farwell, Mr. Bergh and Mr. 
Shelley below that of Mr. Harty, Mr. 
Bantock, and Mr. German respectively 
—and very far below it. I mention 
these names not because I think such 
comparisons either civil or illuminat- 
ing, but merely to give my readers «a 
standard by which to judge my im- 
pression of this representative Amer- 
ican music. Edward MacDowell’s 
Concerto of course is in quite another 
class. It is big and serious music. 
brilliantiy written, and, if not of very 
deep originality, yet displaying a very 
sound and noble sense of the idiom of 
the greatest German composers. The 
Scherzo is a delicious movement, ful! 
of a kind of teasing unrest such as 
that which a breeze makes among 
great trees on a summer afternoon, and 
not without that little cadence of me!- 
ancholy which all scherzos should 
have, which is the spirit of the same 
summer afternoon when the breeze is 
dying and the sunbeams slanting. 

I think it not unlikely that the mu- 
sic of the future will come from this 
country, when its childish spirit shal! 
have grown up and blossomed, when 
the torment of youth is over and it 
opens into a broad maturity. But in 
matters of art it seems to me not yet 
adolescent; the time of torment has 
not yet begun. Our giant children are 
still only children, and the torment of 
this place is a torment inflicted on the 
rest of the werld rather than one felt 
in their own hearts. They are merely 
making a commotion and a racket i: 
playing with all their gigantic toys— 
playing at building and throwing down 
the buildings as soon as they are fin- 
ished; playing at railways, playing at 
religion, playing at life, playing at art. 
For the moment we can only stop our 
ears; but when they grow a little 
more, when it is springtime in their 
hearts, we shall do well to listen, for 
assuredly they will have a message 
for the world. 

Filson Young. 
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THE SHEPHERDS. 


An OpE OF WELCOME TO THE DELEGATES TO THE IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 


| : I. 
Mother of many Nations! take not now 

: Thy shield, thy trident; but put on the charms 

{ Of summer sweetness, and with opening arms, 
Love on thy lips and welcome on thy brow, 
Proudly go down to gather from the sea 
This band of brothers, this good company, 

These shepherds of the flocks beyond thy sight 

Who serve thee day and night. 

For these are sons, who watch afar 





" The glory of thy morning star, 
Who scan the boding signs with steady eyes 
. That move towards them from thy northern skies; 
r And, minding on the hills each scattered flock, 
l Look ofttimes back across the injurious dark, 
To catch the striking of the homestead clo¢k 
l And take assurance from the watchdog's bark; 
J , These from their shepherding on distant wolds 
: Bring tidings of the folds, 
Bring wisdom out of worlds beyond thy sea 
And longings learned in lands that laugh they are so free. 
II. 
l Welcome, my shepherds of the distant folds! 
t Sit at my board and take your ease and tell 
: All ye have seen, and whether all be well. 
| Most, if the old love holds. 
‘ For that old kindred love which makes men one 
d Hurdles you from the Wolf, but once undone 
Lets in upon ye all the hungry pack: 
‘ You are most weak, being many, if ve drift: 
7 But there's no Envy you shall not beat back 
7 If one the watch ye keep and one the arm ye lift. 
; IIT. 
' Therefore your speech shall first and foremost tell 
If still Love calls from sea to sea All's Well. 
It stills the young men's heart. who use my tongue, 
, Beats true to me from whom ye all are sprung, 
‘ Still feels the old deep longings and the ties 
a That make men kindred whatsoe’er the skies; 
. Still, with my history flowing in their blood, 


. Bridge the far-sundering seas with brotherhood, 
My sons must wander, for the sea is theirs. 
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Strong must they grow and boldly must they range, 
And get new heritage and serve new heirs, 
But the rich blood within them must not change; 
The mysteries of kin and birth 
Must hold ye one against the earth; . 

















































Let each be free, let each pursue his goal, 
But one the racial fire, no, no apostasy of soul. 
IV. 
Then the while ye eat and drink, 
Tell me straightly what ye think, 

Like children at the mother’s board, who speak 
Clean from the heart, nor tremble ; " 
Lest they pain her, nor dissemble; 

But, since the truth will strengthen what is weak 





And keep the mother’s house from evil days, 7 
And since good counsel is the soul of praise, 
Utter the thing they think before they go their ways. i 
¥. y 
! Then a little while rejoice 
Ere ye turn to toil and stress, | 





In this isle where Shakespeare's voice 
Hallowed every loveliness. 
Take your pleasure, care at rest, 
On this green-apparel’d breast, 
Where your fathers learned my name, 
Whence your mothers’ beauty came, 
Where the ivied churches stand 
That joined them holy hand to hand. 
Here did Cromwell raise the sword, 
And here did Milton take the pen 
That made the faithful scribe a lord 
Over vassal-hearted men. 
(Ye who follow him, whose word 
Runs beyond the city gate, 
See that what ye write accord 
With the soul that made me great.) 
Here my poets, names in story, 
Sang the sacred song of glory, 
Made the speech ye use to-day 
In young Englands far away; 
Listen! all my woodlands ring 
With the song that they did sing, ‘ 
Every greenhill, vale, and stream in 
Keeps the song and holds the dream; f er 
Whereso’er your eyes shall turn fif 
Some great name shall make you burn, m 
Some great memory shall rise 
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With a son’s tears to your eyes. 
Here where Liberty and Law 
Triumphed over tyrant wrongs, 
Here did Coleridge walk with awe 
Here, and sing his stately songs; 
Here did Wordsworth see that light 
Never yet on sea or land, 
And Shelley take his harp and smite 
Wild music wonderful and grand. 
(Ye who follow these, whose word 
Bears the ancient light along 
See that what ye write accord 
With the soul that made me strong.) 
Here, where all is old and young, 
Here, whence all of ye are sprung, 
Take your ease a little space 
With my sunshine in your face, 
With my history in your eyes, 
With my memories and my ties, 
Binding all from shore to shore, 
In your hearts for evermore. 


VI. 


O welcome! See how glad I am ye come,— 
The darling buds of May break into bloom, 
Lilacs and roses all aflow with humming 
Banner the earth with joy to greet your coming, 
While scent of hawthorns shining through the dale 
Goes out across the fields to give you Hail, 
And o’er the pasture, o’er the tillage, high, 
The lark floods Welcome thro’ the summer sky; 
Severn and Avon, Mersey, Wharfe, and Clyde 
Shout Welcome; and Old Thames, whose littered tide 
Calls those grim ships that bear afar 
The trophied strength of Trafalgar, 
Where the great Abbey holds all pride, all sorrow, 
Utters his Ave, and abides the Morrow. 


The Times. 
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THE PROVENCAL STRAIN. 


The enthusiastic ceremonies at Arles 
in honor of M. Frédéric Mistral, whose 
great poem, “Miréio,” was published 
fifty years ago, make one reflect on the 
meaning to France and the world of 
the Provencal genius. No influence in 





French literature has been so unmis- 
takable, and the Provencal strain may 
be similarly marked in French national 
characteristics. When we speak of the 
French as “Latins” we are almost tak- 
ing the Provencals as the type. Of 
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course there is really no French type, 
for the sections of few nations are 
more diverse than those of France; but 
it is a testimony to the permeating 
power of the Provencal genius that we 
can even loosely think of it as repre- 
senting the nation. To begin with, 
France is very different from Paris. If 
you wandered all over France and then 
discovered Paris, not having heard of 
it before you would come on it with 
astonishment. It would not appear to 
you by any means a compendium of 
what you had seen. There is a fer- 
ment in Paris which has no counter- 
part in the serene dullness of most 
country towns. Yet every province 
has its own nature which makes it 
more different from other provinces 
than the Welsh or Scotch are from the 
English. The Breton, being a Celt, is 
devout, superstitious, kindly, and fre- 
quently prodigal; the peasants of Nor- 
mandy are as.good at bargains as a 
Yorkshireman at selling a horse; the 
heavy, deliberate people of Picardy 
seem to be made only to eat, drink, 
work, and sleep, and when they drink 
too much they do so with less grace 
than the Bretons; the Provencals have 
no need of their wine to heighten their 
emotions,—their climate endows them 
with all their volatility and expansive- 
ness. And yet, in spite of these vivid 
contrasts and oppositions, the Proven- 
cals are on the whole more “French” 
than any people in France. 

Provence has communicated’ to 
France what is most truly Latin in the 
nation, perhaps because it was the most 
civilized part of the outlying Roman 
Empire. It thrives under a warm sun 
and brilliant sky, which ripen gaiety 
and the imagination as vegetables are 
ripened under glass. Daudet remarks 
that if a Southerner tells lies, he must 
be forgiven; it is not his fault, it is 
the sun’s. So we must think very 
gently and indulgently of Tartarin. as 
well as of all gasconaders. And in- 
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deed we do; for this is one of the signs 
that the spirit of Provence has made 
itself felt even among us Englishmen. 
Songs, rustic poetry, legends, and 
dances make themselves plainly heard 
and seen across the sea and hills which 
divide us from the sunny South of 
France; and the mind of Keats turned 
instinctively to Provence as represent- 
ing the allegro side of life:— 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath 
been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd 
earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun- 
burnt mirth 


The Provencals are the children of that 
dry, sparkling air of theirs which is 
like the air of lofty plateaus. They 
are not painters, they are not archi- 
tects; they are poets,—and always have 
been. Frédéric Mistral is only the 
latest, and one of the most accom- 
plished, of a very long poetical dy- 
nasty. One cannot hear the soft tones 
and marked and incessant cadences of 
Provencal speech without feeling that 
it must be set to music. The trouba- 
dours were musicians as well as poets. 
It is even possible that music counted 
sometimes for more than the poetry. 
(In all countries bad poetry is some- 
times immortalized by attractive mu- 
sic.) And the troubadours were not 
like mediseval jesters in an English 
house. Their profession drew into its 
ranks some of the noblest in the land. 
To be a good amateur troubadour was, 
we imagine, an end as desirable as to 
be a first-class amateur cricketer iu 
England to-day. William of Poitiers 
gave respectability to the fraternity. 
Even the monks burst into song on the 
national model. The jongleurs, or 
minstrels, also, were not mountebanks 
and pariahs like actors in England: 
they had a reflected glory from the 
higher grade of the singing and recitiug 
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profession. Richard Cceur-de-Lion 
was a troubadour, and a good one too. 
The Proveneals had a theory that you 
could not write love verses unless you 
were in love. That is no doubt an ex- 
cellent principle, if not always exactly 
what we could call practical. But 
whether the troubadours lived up to 
their theory or not, their devout and 
highly reverential invocations to the ob- 
jects of their passion will always re- 
main examples of love verses for the 
world to admire. The ample and com- 
plex rhyming was considered by Dante 
himself worthy of imitation. 

There came a time when the trouba- 
dours, who had spread the spirit of 
Provence throughout the whole civilized 
world of the West, were swept away. 
They melted like snow before the 
rigors of the Albigensian wars, which 
laid waste the South of France, de- 
stroyed the castles, and ruined the 
landowners. At least it has always 
been said that the troubadours scat- 
tered before the tide of war into Italy 
and Spain. Others may think that 
their art had hardened into an artifi- 
ciality and monotony which were to a 
large extent their own undoing. How- 
ever that may be, spontaneous and 
beautiful singing had once been heard 
in the land, and now was heard no 
For three hundred years the 
people cultivated no folk-songs or 
legends in poetry. Attempts were 
made fitfully from the seventeenth 
century onwards to revive the poetical 
glories of Provence, but it would not 
be a harsh judgment to say that no 
attempt had any success worthy of the 
name till the rise of Frédéric Mistral. 

Mistral grew up among the sights 
and sounds of a Provencal farm. He 
moved among the peasants, who were 
his friends, and learned and cherished 
the tales and phrases of the people 
which hal persevered through genera- 
tions but were bereft of the form of 
poetry. He conceived the ambition 


more, 


to make the peasants, the scenery, and 
the history and legends of Provence 
live again in poetry written in the com- 
mon language. He aimed ata revival. 
It was a __erilous aspiration. How 
many have attempted to revive an ad- 
mired period of the past and have pro- 
duced only a monstrous insincerity! 
The “first, fine, careless rapture” can 
hardly ever be recaptured. But Mis- 
tral has succeeded, because he has con- 
veyed from one age to another only 
things which were essential. He has 
transported the spirit, not the body. 
“Miréio,” his best, earliest, and most 
famous work, is an epic in dialect. 
The story is a very simple one of a rich 
girl who is kept apart from her poor 
lover, and dies in his presence when. 
too late, they are brought together. 
This simple incident is clothed with all 
the true epic qualities; descriptions of 
scenery and of popular customs, and a 
great array of simile are employed. 
The elementary facts of Nature and 
human life are interwoven with the 
very elements of human emotion. And 
in form the poem is cast after the 
great models of Homer and Virgil. If 
Homer had never written, we should 
not have “Miréio” precisely as it is. 
Ronsard and his colleagues of the Pléi- 
ade turned away from classical forms 
to follow the dictates of Nature and 
truth, but Mistral has found both in a 
return to the oldest of classical models. 
Poetry is justified of all her children. 
Like the troubadours before him, Mis- 
tral has fallen into a certain monotony 
in some of his later poems; he has 
dragged in his Provencal lore in and 
out of season. But in “Miréio” the set- 
ting is all perfectly appropriate to the 
narrative, and indeed indispensable to 
it. Provence has been parcelled ont 
in departments like the rest of France 
ever since the time of Mirabeau. and 
can no longer boast a political identity. 
but the Provencal ethos remains. The 
Félibrige who applied themselves half- 
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a-century ago under Mistral’s school- 

master, Romanille, to a Provencal lit- 

erary revival have triumphed. That is 

the meaning of the festivities at Arles. 

We Englishmen may join in them from 
The Spectator. 
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a distance, for we know that we, and 
all the world, would be immeasurably 
poorer without the langue d@’ oc and the 
Provencal strain. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The Macmillan Company publishes a 
Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to 
the Temple Shakespeare, which is a 
marvel of compact and convenient ar- 
rangement. Owners of the dainty 
Temple Shakespeare will find it indis- 
pensable, but while the page referen- 
ces especially adapt it to that edition, 
it has its uses with any. 


Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s advancing 
years appear to have made no impres- 
sion upon his abounding vitality or his 
sympathy with young people, and his 
name is still a good one to conjure 
with among young readers. His latest 
volume “A Pair of Madcaps” (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) is made up of one 
long story, which gives the book its 
title, and six or eight shorter tales. 
They have been published in maga- 
zines,—the first under the title “The 
Boy and the Beast’—but this is their 
first appearance in a volume. They 
are lively and humorous without any 
straining after effect—which is some- 
thing to be thankful for, for what is 
more laborious than labored humor? 


There is a pungency in Calvin Dill 
Wilson’s second series of talks for 
young people on “Making the Most of 
Ourselves” which will commend them 
even to the less thoughtful; while to 
young men or women who cherish a 
real ambition to make themselves of 
use in the world, there is in them a 
heartiness, a good sense, a sincerity of 
sympathy and an elevated purpose 
which will make them an encourage- 





ment and an inspiration. Such practi- 
cal subjects as “Earning a Living,” 
“Cocksureness,” “You and Your Job,” 
“Saving Something,” “Finding what 
You Want in Books,” “Making Heav- 
ens and Hells upon Earth,” “Do Not be 
Afraid,” “Higher Things,” ‘““The Choice 
of an Occupation,” and scores of oth- 
ers are treated in these crisp little es- 
says with unfailing tact, force and in- 
sight. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The seventh volume of “The Works 
of James Buchanan” collected and ed- 
ited by John Bassett Moore, and pub- 
lished in a limited edition by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, covers the years 
1846-48. Mr. Buchanan was then sec- 
retary of State, and very important 
public questions, such as the Oregon 
settlement and the Mexican war, were 
engaging the public mind, and still 
more important questions which led up 
to the civil war were brewing. All of 
the public affairs of the period were 
touched upon in Mr. Buchanan’s state 
papers and private correspondence; and 
as Mr. Moore has gone upon the gen- 
eral principle that nothing which Mr. 
Buchanan wrote could wisely be omit- 
ted, we have here, as in the other vol- 
umes, purely personal matters, such as 
the arrangements made for Miss 
Lane’s outing at the seashore, inter- 
spersed with grave state papers. This 
imparts an unexpected flavor of 
piquancy. 


The title of Miss Dorothea Hollins’s 
“Utopian Papers” unjustly prejudices 
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him who does not read the book, for 
the adjective is so often misused by the 
careless that at first sight it suggests 
the silly, impracticable, impossible, al- 
most anything rather than a land 
where life is love and light, as the 
members of the Utopian Club, the 
writers of the papers, strive to make 
their England. The club lives in 
Chelsea, the Chelsea of Thomas Car- 
lyle and Sir Thomas More, and among 
its members are the Headmaster of 
Harrow and Dr. Patrick Geddes, both 
of whom are represented in the vol- 
ume. The “Papers” were written to 
be read before the club with intent to 
clarify and broaden the view of the 
hearers and writers, and to aid in their 
endeavors to make the world brighter 
and better. Their plan includes study, 
innocent and refined amusement, and 
ministry to others. “Chelsea Past and 
Present’; “Utopias Past and Present”; 
“Utopian Imagination and Social Prog- 
ress”; “St. Columba”; and “Comte’s 
View of the Future of Socialism” are 
some of the titles. Miss Hollins pref- 
aces the papers with some blank verse 
entitled “Thomas More Redivivus,” 
and accompanied by portraits of Sir 
Thomas and of Mr. W. B. Kingsford 
who strikingly resembles the unlucky 
minister of Henry Eighth. Members 
of Neighborhood Improvement clubs, 
Social Settlements and similar enter- 
prises will find many useful thoughts 
and suggestions in some of the essays, 
and will perceive that their English 
brethren think no thought or feeling 
too fine or good to be used in the serv- 
ice of their fellow man. Masters & Co. 
Limited, London. 


Mr. Logan G. McPherson has now 
followed his “The Working of the Rail- 
roads” by “Railroad Freight Rates in 
Relation to the Industry and Commerce 
of the United States,” a composite sub- 
ject including every factor entering 
into the railway question. from the in- 


itial producer to the final consumer, 
from the least important citizen to the 
Chief Executive. Mr. McPherson is 
Johns Hopkins lecturer on Transporta- 
tion and has had experience in railway 
service; he has travelled through the 
United States seeking information from 
shippers, from the representatives of 
commercial organizations, and railway 
officials in charge of traffic, and thus 
he has learned as much of the history 
of the development of freight rate 
structures, as can now be obtained, as 
the records of the discussions by which 
that development was attained have 
disappeared, along with the correspon- 
dence on the same subject, and there- 
fore this book is the last word on some 
parts of its topic. On other parts, the 
last word seems likely to be preceded 
by many, and the better the history of 
the matter is understood, the fewer 
they will be. The chapters on the 
preparation and distribution of food- 
stuffs, and on the distribution of raw 
material and merchandise, if widely 
read, will serve to dispel the general 
bewilderment with which both the 
small producer and the small consumer 
contemplate the manner in which their 
fate is determined both by railways 
and legislators, but the work will be 
chiefly valued by young men intending 
to play a part in the large affairs of 
trade, and old men who find the world 
outspreading their ability to keep pace 
with its complex changes. As a man- 
ual of reference it is necessary to all 
law makers and economists. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The trials of the horticulturist who 
seeks to extract definite information 
from the mountain of garden books are 
many, and the sole reason why they are 
not tragic is that they are voluntary. 
inasmuch as serious works on _ bot- 
any are neither scarce nor dear. 
Their number is now increased by Dr. 
George Lincoln Walton’s “Practical 
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Guide to Wild Flowers and Fruits.” 
In this work plants with yellow, white, 
green, red, pink and rose-colored, lav- 
ender to purple, blue, brownish and 
variegated flowers are so charted that 
each may be traced by obvious charac- 
teristics to a small group, and this is 
done for some four hundred species, 
and for about one hundred sorts of 
fruit, at least as many as a fairly eager 
observer may expect to encounter in 
his rambles. Eighty-six carefully 
drawn illustrations in line, and two 
colored plates so presented as to be 
very useful to the observer desirous of 
sketching or painting flowers accom- 
pany the text, which, being limited to 
the simplest definition occupies so lit- 
tle space that the book has but little 
over 200 pages, and is easily portable. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Dios- 
corides from Theuet’s “Hommes Illus- 
tres,” published in Paris in 1584, and 
described, in the legend, as the picture 
of “the successor of Hippocrates, prince 
ef physicians, an excellent botanist, 
a distinguished personage and the in- 
timate and familiar fr&nd of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra his wife.” “His 
wife,” be it obs®rved, set down as a 
matter of course three centuries and a 
quarter before Signore Ferrero ex- 
plained the serpent of old Nile! The 
picture, a fine bit of wood engraving, 
adds to the value of the book, but was 
not needed to make it superior to the 
great mass of its kind. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co, 


The two beautiful volumes of Miss 
Clara Crawford Perkins’s “The Build- 
ers of Spain,” although they do not 
exaggerate truth, seem hardly more 
real in many of their passages than the 
tales of Scheherezade, so uniformly 
has the author preferred the sumptu- 
ous aspect of every city, the brilliant 
point of every reign, the superb view 
of every monarch and statesman. So 


much the better for her readers inas- 
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much as she does not neglect dates, 
writes clearly and attractively and so 
arranges her matter as to provide the 
dullest and least systematic reader 
with an outline conveniently arranged 
to be invested with whatsoever knowl- 
edge of the peninsula he may have or 
may acquire. In the brief introduc- 
tion, she notes the curious homogeneity 
of the Spanish race and the likeness 
between Spanish art and that of Siam, 
Central America and certain islands of 
Oceanica and parts of Southern India, 
thus opening a pleasant field of conjec- 
ture for the amateur of two or three 
of the sciences in which everybody 
dabbles to-day, to the huge delight of 
those really well read in their mys- 
teries. The purely historical work be- 
gins with four chapters successively 
devoted to the invasions of the Ro- 
mans, the Visigoths, the Arabs and 
Moors, and to the Moslem occupation. 
Five more cover the history of the 
kingdom to the present moment, and 
complete the outline. The five great 
cities, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Gra- 
nada and Madrid, occupy eight chap- 
ters and in four more, Santiago, Leon, 
Burgos, Valladolid, Saragossa, Ara- 
gon, Barcelona and Valencia are de- 
scribed in turn, the history of each so 
mingled with the enumeration of its 
present beauties and the sites of its 
past glories that the history is uncon- 
sciously reviewed. It will be seen that 
this is an instructive work although it 
is as remote from the entity suggested 
by the phrase as the work of Motley 
from that of Robertson. The illus- 
trations are admirably chosen, includ- 
ing ten of the wonderful series of royal 
portraits painted by Titian, Moro, Ve- 
lazquez and Goya, the inevitable Al- 
hambra views and some fifty architect- 
ural views. This species of book has 
grown common since Miss Perkins first 
essayed it, but none has accomplished 
it any better than she has performed 
it in this work. Henry Holt & Co. 








